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United States of Indonesia 
Comes Into Being by Transfer 
Of Sovereignty at Djakarta 


United Nations Commissioners Attend Solemn 
Ceremonial Which Marks Striking of Netherlands 
Colors; Secretary-General Sends Congratulations 


The Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia came into being late in 
the afternoon of December 27 at 
Djagarta, its capital (formerly known 
as Batavia), in a solemn ceremonial 
effectuating the transfer of sover- 
eignty from the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

The ceremonies were held in the 
classic, white-walled banquet hall of 
the Koningsplein Palace, and upon 
their completion the principals and 
their guests moved outside to wit- 
ness in a light drizzle the striking of 
the Dutch colors and the hoisting 
of the red and white flag of In- 
donesia. 

Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, who had been 
unable to accept an invitation to at- 
tend, made public at Lake Success a 
commemorative statement, the text 
of which he had sent that day to the 
representatives of the Netherlands 
and Indonesia for transmission to 
their Governments. In it Mr. Lie 
said: 

“The establishment of the United 
States of Indonesia is an_ historic 
event of great significance for the 
entire world. A nation of seventy 
million people has been born. That 
the United Nations has played an 
important part in this achievement 
is a source of profound satisfaction 
and pride to the Organization and 
to me personally. But we must, 
above all, give credit to the en- 
lightened patriotism of the people 
of Indonesia and their leaders, and 
to the statesmanship of the people 
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and Government of the Netherlands. 

“In the name of the United Na- 
tions I congratulate the peoples of 
Indonesia and of the Netherlands 
and I wish them both a future of 
peaceful and prosperous relations 
among themselves and with their 
neighbors. May they continue to 
draw inspiration from this joint 
achievement and to build their 
future greatness upon the basis of 
mutual understanding and respect.” 


On the same day Mr. Lie had re- 
ceived from Dr. H. Riemens, acting 
permanent representative of the 
Netherlands, formal notification of 
the transfer of sovereignty, in a let- 
ter which also gave formal notifica- 
tion of the coming into existence of 
the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, 
“which shall effectuate co-operation 
between the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands and the Republic of Indonesia 
on a basis of free will, equality, and 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SUPREME COURT reads the text of the oath of office to President 

Sukarno of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia. Above: Soldiers bearing the sacred 

red and white flag up the steps of Koningsplein Palace prior to the arrival of the President. 

This was the same flag that was raised on August 17, 1945, when the Republic of Indonesia 

was first proclaimed, and which was returned from Bangka to Jogjakarta with the return of 
President Sukarno and Prime Minister Hatta. 
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complete independence of the part- 
ners.” 

Dr. Riemens also gave formal 
notification that his Government 
would “warmly support an applica- 
tion of the new state for Member- 
ship in the United Nations,” acting 
“in the firm conviction that the Re- 
public of the United States of In- 
donesia will earnestly endeavor to 
establish friendly relations with all 
peace-loving countries.” 

In a public statement issued at 
Lake Success, L. N. Palar, the In- 
donesian representative, paid tribute 
to the United Nations for the suc- 
cess of the day. Mr. Palar said: 

“The establishment of the Repub- 
lic of the United States of Indonesia 
is significant and important not only 
to the Indonesian people and the 
rest of Asia, but to the United Na- 
tions itself, which can count the In- 
donesian solution as one of its major 
successes. 

“Without the positive assistance 
which the United Nations rendered, 
Indonesia’s fate would have been 
decided on the battlefield alone. 


“United Determination” 


“The United Nations has shown 
that it draws its power from the 
united determination of peoples for 
peace. This determination can and 
has overcome great obstacles and 
has placed machinery at the disposal 
of the United Nations that will en- 
able it to solve many world prob- 
lems. 

“Indonesia’s independence was 
achieved by the strength of world 
opinion and the self-sacrifice of all 
the Indonesian people, its brave 
youthful guerrillas, and its citizens 
who were ready to make any sacri- 
fice for the fulfillment of their ideals 
—freedom, democracy, and _ self- 
determination. 

“Real peace will come more 


TOP: THE HIGH REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
CROWN, A. H. J. Lovink, speaking at the 
ceremony of the signing of the Protocol of 
Transfer of Authority. To his right is 
Hamengku Buwono IX, Sultan of Jogjakarta 
and Minister of Defence. Centre: Signing 
of the Protocol by the High Representative 
and the Sultan. Bottom: At Lake Success, 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie reads the letter 
of notification from Dr. H. Riemens, acting 
permanent representative of the Netherlands 
to the United Nations. 
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rapidly to the world when all peo- 
ples are free, and we feel that the 
establishment of our sovereign na- 
tion today will speed the process of 
freedom for all colonial areas. 

“Freedom for the colonial peoples 
is an indispensable instrument for 
ensuring and preserving democracy. 
It is also an instrument which pro- 
vides the only possible basis on 
which to secure betterment of living 
conditions and to secure and safe- 
guard political, economic, and so- 
cial justice.” 

At the Djakarta ceremonies the 
United Nations Commission for In- 
donesia was represented by that 
week’s chairman, T. K. Critchley, of 
Australia; Paul Bihin, of Belgium, 
and Colonel Karl Hisgen, Senior 
United States Military Observer, who 
was attached to the Commission in 
the absence of the United States 
member, H. Merle Cochran, who 
had been delayed en route. The 
deputy United States representative, 
Edward Dow, also had been pre- 
vented from attending. Jean Ro- 
manos, Principal Secretary of the 
Commission, was a guest witness. 


“Profound Confidence” 


The ceremonies were opened, 
after the seating of the Indonesian 
Delegation, by A. H. J. Lovink, 
High Representative of the Crown, 
who, after reviewing the past and 
speaking “a few words of faith, hope 
and confidence in the future,” de- 
clared: 

“If our two peoples may travel 
this road together in a spirit of good 
will, equality, and complete inde- 
pendence, all will be well and we 
shall both be able to contribute in 
full measure to world peace and 
world order, especially in East Asia. 


Message to Youth 


“Without underestimating the dif- 
ficulties which the new Republic will 
encounter in realizing its ideals I 
would like to express my profound 
confidence in the constructive forces 
inherent in the Indonesian people 
and in the wisdom of its leaders in 
protecting the new state in the con- 
sciousness of responsibility for law 
and order.” 

He hoped that the youth of Indo- 
nesia_ particularly would be the 
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“stimulus par excellence” in building 
the new state, and concluded: 

“I think I can do no better than 
express my feelings and those of all 
Netherlanders who are at this mo- 
ment on Indonesian soil by putting 
into words a thought now alive in 
the hearts of the Indonesian people. 
May peace reign; may the Republic 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS COM- 
MISSION FOR INDONESIA: (top) Thomas K. 
Critchley, of Australia; (center right) Paul 
Bihin, of Belgium, with the Sultan of Jog- 
jakarta; and (bottom right) H. Merle Coch- 
ran, of the United States, with Jean Ro- 
manos, Principal Secretary of the Commission. 
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Participation in ILO Conference 

The Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia has been in- 
vited to send a full delegation of 
employer, worker, and govern- 
ment representatives to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization’s re- 
gional conference for Asia, begin- 
ning January 14 at Newara Eliye, 
Ceylon. 

The invitation was issued by 
the governing body of the organ- 
ization at its 110th session at 
Mysore, India, January 3, on the 
proposal of Miss Gertrude Stem- 
berg, representing the Netherlands 
Government, and was voted 27 to 
1, with Henryk H. Altman, repre- 
sentative of the Polish Govern- 
ment, in opposition. Spokesmen 
for the governments of Belgium, 
Canada, France, India, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, and United 
States, spoke in favor. 


of Indonesia prosper and the nation 
gain strength.” 

After the Protocol of the Transfer 
of Administration had been read, 
Sultan Hamengku Buwono IX of Jog- 
jakarta, leader of the Indonesian 
Delegation, spoke remarking that all 


realized the importance of the mo- 























ment to all the peoples of the world, 
as well as to the peoples of the 
Netherlands and of Indonesia. 

The Sultan then traced the devel- 
opment of the Indonesian and other 
nationalist movements in Asia in this 
century, pointing out that they pro- 
ceeded from Western principles, and 
that it had been difficult initially to 
meet Western influence with one’s 
own culture. However, the Indo- 
nesian people had succeeded in re- 
turning to their own culture without 
rejecting the spirit and fruits of 
Western thought and culture. 


Tribute to Commission 

After paying tribute to those who 
had sacrificed their lives for Indone- 
sian independence, he remembered 
also those “who have given their 
minds to realization of this great 
day,” the Committee of Good Offices, 
later on called the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia, which, as 
representatives of the Security Coun- 
cil, had given valuable aid and 
guidance. 

“They,” he said, “have helped the 
Netherlands and Indonesian peoples 
to emerge from their road of dark- 
ness into the light of this glorious 
day.” 

In its new difficulties the Indone- 
sian nation accepts, the Sultan added, 





the assistance of other nations, par- 
ticularly the Netherlands “which is 
skilled and experienced and imbued 
with the sincere wish to help our 
people.” He had great hopes in the 
mutual aid to flow from the Union 
Statute. 


In conclusion, the Sultan recalled 
the ideals of the Indonesian people 
as laid down in the preamble to the 
draft constitution: the recognition of 
divine omnipotence, humanity, na- 
tional consciousness, democracy, and 
social justice, and said: “It is my 
opinion that these five principles are 
not only the fitting foundations for 
the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia, but might serve as a 
foundation for the strengthening of 
peace among all the peoples of the 
world.” 

On the following day President 
Sukarno arrived from The Hague, 
where he had participated in the 
Netherlands part of the ceremonies, 
and, in an extemporaneous address 
at Djakarta, declared that Indonesia 
would live in friendship with the 
world. He spoke from the Konings- 
plein (King’s Square) Palace, his 
new headquarters, formerly the resi- 
dence of the Netherlands Governor- 
General. 


Mr. Cochran arrived the same day. 





New Manhattan Skyline . . . The United Nations Secretariat Building from the East River 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY MISSION’S REPORT 





Plans for New Era in Middle East 


Specific proposals to “bring the 
Middle East into a hopeful and 
significant era of economic, social, 
and political advance” are contained 
in the final report of the United Na- 
tions Economic Survey Mission for 
the Middle East. 

The main recommendations con- 
sist of four pilot projects—one each 
for Jordan, Arab Palestine, Lebanon 
and Syria. 

The Mission, headed by Gordon 
R. Clapp, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the TVA, was instructed 
“to examine the economic situation 
in the countries affected by the re- 
cent hostilities” in Palestine, and was 
requested “to make recommendations 
for an integrated program . . . to 
promote economic conditions con- 
ducive to the maintenance of peace 
and stability in the area.” 

This final report of the Mission 
expands the interim report, the rec- 
ommendations of which were en- 
acted by the General Assembly at 
its fourth session. 

The interim report recommended 
public works to employ Palestine 
refugees and end the demoralizing 
effects of a dole. The beginning of 
productive works is assumed in the 
final report as a prelude to proposals 
which, in the opinion of the Mis- 
sion, can lead to fuller development 
of Middle East resources. 


Approach to Problems 


The approach proposed by the 
Mission includes the foliowing ele- 
ments: 

1. Recognition by all concerned: 

(i) that peace and stability cannot 
be achieved in the Middle East until 
the people enjoy a higher standard 
of living; 

(ii) that the path to a_ higher 
standard of living is a long one; 

(iii) that, through the efforts of 
the peoples and governments them- 
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selves, a higher standard of living 
can only be achieved through the 
development of natural resources 
which, first, should be reflected in 
modernized agriculture—without it 
substantial industrial opportunity is 
denied; 

(iv) that obstacles to economic 
development leave few opportunities, 
if any, for immediate prosecution of 
large-scale schemes or the fruitful 
application of large long-term credits 
for self-liquidating developments; 

(v) that the program to provide 
temporary work for Palestine refu- 
gees will improve productivity where 
the refugees now reside and can be 
the start of larger developments; 

(vi) that several of the govern- 
ments of the countries most directly 
affected by the recent hostilities need 
to learn, by doing, to plan, organize, 
and carry out a comparatively small 
and simple development project, im- 
portant enough to affect the economy 
favorably, and comprising a sufficient 
variety of technical problems for 
overall training; 

(vii) that the process by which 
greater resources of the international 
community and government aid are 
made available must respect the 
sovereignty while strengthening the 
competence and independence of the 
country receiving assistance. 

2. Prosecution of the program of 
work relief for refugees to be in- 
augurated by the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pal- 
estine Refugees, so as to shift more 
responsibility onto the shoulders of 
the individual governments and to 
ensure that these programs include 
projects which add to economic 
productivity and lay the basis for 
subsequent larger developments. 

3. Establishment by each of the 
Middle Eastern governments of a 
National Development Board, within 
its sovereign jurisdiction, to plan bal- 
anced, overall development, defining 


and recommending individual proj- 
ects, and providing for their execu- 
tion, with such outside technical and 
financial assistance as each may seek. 

4. The report also puts forward 
the following specific proposals: 

(i) prosecution of the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon of a pilot demon- 
station project preparatory to the 
ultimate development of the Litani 
River as a unit; 

(ii) prosecution by the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan of a pilot dem- 
stration project on the watersheds 
and stream bed of the Wadi Zerga 
and of the Wadi Qilt; 

(iii) prosecution by the Syrian 
Government of a pilot demonstration 
project on the Orontes River in the 
Ghab Swamps; 

(iv) encouragement and technical 
assistance by the international com- 
munity, or individual friendly gov- 
ernments, to Lebanon, Jordon, and 
Syria in the planning and execution 
of the above projects, with an assur- 
ance that, should the governments 
of these countries be unable wholly 
to finance the projects from internal 
resources, a request for aid would 
receive friendly consideration; 

(v) creation of a fund, not to ex- 
ceed $10,000,000, by the govern- 
ments which are called upon to 
appoint their representatives to form 
the Advisory Commission of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, to 
be available for allocation for the 
completion of approved pilot dem- 
onstration projects. 

The Mission’s final report, signed 
by its four members, Gordon R. 
Clapp (United States, Chairman), 
H. Cemil Gokcen (Turkey), Eiric 
Labonne (France), and Sir Desmond 
Morton (United Kingdom), is in two 
volumes. The first volume comprises 
an Introduction, four Chapters and 
five Appendices. The second volume 
constitutes a Technical Supplement. 
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REPORT BY COMMISSION FOR INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Deadlock in Kashmir Negotiations 


After fifteen months of almost 
continual negotiation, the United 
Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan reported failure to arrange 
a compromise between the two Gov- 
ernments in their dispute concerning 
Kashmir. Further, the Commission 
considered that the possibilities of 
mediation open to it had _ been 
exhausted. 

Its third interim report submitted 
to the Security Council on December 
5, 1949, is a majority report, signed 
by four of the five members: Carlos 
A. Leguizamon, of Argentina; Robert 
van de Kerchove, of Belgium; Her- 
nando Samper, of Colombia; and 
Robert Macatee, of the United States. 
In it, the Commission said that it 
could not reconcile the fundamental 
differences between India and Paki- 
stan, and recommended its own 
dissolution and replacement by a 
single person with broad powers. 

In a minority report, Dr. Oldrich 
Chyle, the Commission member for 
Czechoslovakia, viewed the failure of 
mediation in 1949 as caused by the 
“intransigence” of the two Govern- 
ments, the “faulty judgment” of the 
Commission, and the interference of 
certain great powers. This minority 
report advised the establishment of a 
new Commission composed of all 
members of the Security Council, 
and further mediation. 


The Background 


The question of Kashmir first 
came before the Security Council 
on January 6, 1948, following a com- 
plaint by India that Pakistan was 
aiding tribesmen from the territory 
adjoining it on the northwest in 
invading the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, which had acceded to India. 
Countercharges were then lodged by 
Pakistan, declaring that this acces- 
sion was contrary to the desires of 
the majority of the State’s popula- 
tion. Meanwhile, troops of the two 
countries were fighting in Kashmir. 

In two resolutions, the Security 
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Council established the Commission 
to help restore peace and order to 
the State, and to facilitate a free, 
impartial plebiscite. 

The Commission, which arrived 
on the Indian sub-continent in early 
July, 1948, began at once to investi- 
gate and to negotiate with the Gov- 
ernments concerned. On August 13, 
it adopted a resolution proposing that 
each Government issue separate and 
simultaneous cease-fire orders, and 
advancing certain principles as the 
basis for a truce agreement. The 
High Commands of India and Paki- 
stan, on their own initiative, ordered 
the cessation of hostilities on Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. 

On the basis of this success, the 
Commission, on January 5, 1949, 
unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
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setting forth the principles of the 
projected plebiscite to be held after 
the truce was fully implemented. 
In March, the Secretary-General 
nominated Admiral Chester W. Nim- 
itz, of the United States Navy, as 
Plebiscite Administrator, and he was 
approved by the Government of 
Jammu .and Kashmir. 


Negotiations for Truce 


Fighting in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir had ceased when the 
Commission resumed negotiations in 
February, 1949. Its immediate tasks 
were the completion of the cease-fire, 
including the demarcation of the 
cease-fire line, and the truce agree- 
ment. As a basis for a truce, the 
Commission presented the principles 
included in its August 13 resolution. 
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Broken line shows formal cease-fire position: India, to east and south; Pakistan, west and north. 
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Broadly, these provided for the 
withdrawal of Pakistan troops and 
for Pakistan to use its best endeavors 
to withdraw the invading tribesmen 
and all Pakistan nationals not nor- 
mally resident in Kashmir who had 
entered the State to fight. Territory 
evacuated by Pakistan would be ad- 
ministered under the surveillance of 
the Commission. 

India would then begin to with- 
draw the bulk of its forces from the 
State in stages, maintaining within 
its lines only the minimum forces 
required to assist local authorities in 
the observance of law and order. 


First Consultations 

On their own initiative, the Indian 
and Pakistan High Commands had 
conferred, on January 15, in New 
Delhi and agreed to formalize the 
cease-fire. Exploratory talks were 
also held on the truce proposals, with 
Lieutenant-General Maurice Delvoie, 
of Belgium, the Commission’s Mili- 
tary Adviser, taking part. 

Although these talks were not offi- 
cially endorsed by the two Govern- 
ments, the Commission considered 
them an encouraging development. 
It therefore decided to invite the 
formal views of India and Pakistan 
concerning the simultaneous imple- 
mentation of the cease-fire and truce. 
Separate consultations were then held 
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The Valley of Kashmir: (left) the town of Gulmarg; (right), a mountain scene near Sopora. 


at Karachi and New Delhi. How- 
ever, neither India nor Pakistan was 
willing to accept the truce principles 
of the 1948 resolution. 

Feeling that more progress might 
be made in joint consultations, the 
Commission then invited both Gov- 
ernments to confer with it at New 
Delhi, and there present their own 
proposals. At the meeting, on March 
9, Pakistan presented a comprehen- 
sive plan, but India was not yet 
prepared to do so. 

When the Indian views reached 
the Commission, on March 18, par- 
allel negotiations were begun in each 
capital. As a result, the Commission 
realized that its first truce formula 
was unacceptable and itself proceeded 
to draft truce proposals, which were 
submitted on April 15. Neither 
Government accepted them. 

The terms were revised and pre- 
sented as what the Commission con- 
sidered a fair compromise on April 
28. Replies from India and Pakistan 
demonstrated that great differences 
of opinion still existed. Missions 
were then sent by the Commission to 
Karachi and New Delhi to ascertain 
the conditions on which the terms 
would be acceptable. 

These missions revealed that, de- 
spite the mediation attempts, the two 
Governments maintained, essentially, 
their attitude toward the conditions 





which would enable them to carry 
out the obligations of the August 
13 resolution. 


Major Differences 


According to the Commission’s 
report, the three most important 
differences between the two Govern- 
ments arose from their general posi- 
tion in regard to Kashmir. 

In the view of the Indian Govern- 
ment, India had been in legal posses- 
sion of Jammu and Kashmir since 
the signing of the instrument of ac- 
cession in October, 1947. Pakistan, 
on the other hand, considered this 
accession to be illegal and brought 
about “by violence and fraud.” 

The first of the three major ques- 
tions, in regard to truce arrange- 
ments, was that of the Azad (Free) 
Kashmir forces, composed of Mus- 
lims and consisting of about 32 well- 
equipped battalions. These forces 
controlled a considerable part of 
western Kashmir and claimed to be 
fully organized as a government. 
Azad political activities seemed to be 
directed toward the accession of 
Kashmir to Pakistan. The Azad 
forces included Pakistan Army units 
and were led by Pakistan officers. 

India tended increasingly to con- 
sider the Azad as the central problem 
of a withdrawal plan, and wished 
these forces to be disbanded and dis- 
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armed. Pakistan insisted that this 
question could not be discussed and 
that the Azad forces should be 
treated separately, after the final 
disposal of Indian troops had been 
considered. 

Moreover, in the view of Pakistan, 
the Azad should be regrouped into 
a military force to maintain law and 
order in the Azad territory, after the 
Pakistan and Indian armies were 
withdrawn, as a civil armed force 
suggested by the Commission during 
negotiations. India favored the estab- 
lishment af a civil police force. 

The Commission had not consid- 
ered the Azad forces as an important 
factor during its first negotiations. 
However, in the Commission’s opin- 
ion, the present strength of these 
forces was greater, if not numerically, 
at least in efficiency, than in August, 
1948, as a result of their assistance 
by Pakistan. 


Troop Withdrawal 


Secondly, the two Governments 
could not agree on a plan for with- 
drawal of troops. Pakistan held that 
the objective of the truce was to 
create a military balance between the 
forces on each side, and that the 
Pakistan and Indian withdrawal 
should be synchronized. 

However, India would not accept 
the claim of Pakistan to equality of 
rights in the military or any other 
sphere. The Indian Government 
refused to discuss with Pakistan— 
or even to let it know—any feature 
of the withdrawal of its forces. This, 
it considered, was a matter solely be- 
tween the Commission and itself. 

Further, India considered that 
Pakistan must fulfill the conditions 
of withdrawal before India would 
implement any arrangement concern- 
ing its own forces. As an added 
factor, the increase in Azad strength 
during 1949 had changed the attitude 
of India in regard to the strength of 
the forces it would be willing to 
withdraw from Kashmir. 

Developments during 1949 made 
it necessary to modify the original 
plan of demilitarization, the Com- 
mission’s report stated. 

Thirdly, India maintained that it 
should be permitted to garrison the 
sparsely populated and mountainous 
areas in northern Kashmir, to pre- 
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vent incursions of tribesmen and to 
guard the main trade routes into 
Central Asia. 

The Commission at first had not 
given particular consideration to the 
northern area, nor had it conducted 
an on-the-spot investigation. In the 
1949 discussions, however, both Gov- 
ernments attached great importance 
to the administration and defence of 
this region. 

The military representatives of In- 
dia declared that they could not treat 
the cease-fire line in the north on 
the same basis as that in the west, 
since their Government considered 
that the former entailed political con- 
siderations and had to be dealt with 
separately. 

The Pakistan representatives, on 
the other hand, argued consistently 
that the northern area was as much 
a part of the evacuated territory as 
that in the west, and both were 
under the effective control of the 
Pakistan High Command. They 
could not permit any advance by 
India beyond the positions occupied 
at the moment of the cease-fire. 
Moreover, Pakistan was unwilling 
even to consider the northern area 
as requiring separate or special treat- 
ment. 

The Commission therefore sug- 
gested a compromise providing that, 
should the Commission and/or the 
Plebiscite Administrator conclude, 
after a truce agreement, that it was 
necessary for the defence of the area, 
either or both might request the 
Indian Government to post garrisons 
at specific points. This was unac- 
ceptable to either Government. 

In view of the August 13 resolu- 
tion, which stated that Indian troops 


should be retained only within the 
lines existing at the time of the 
cease-fire, the Commission reported 
that “the situation in the northern 
area is such that the posting of 
garrisons by the Indian Army at any 
point beyond those which are now 
held by it would result in an exten- 
sion of military activities by the 
Government of India.” 


Formal Cease-Fire Line 


In July, 1949, the Commission 
decided to abandon its attempts to 
negotiate a simultaneous agreement 
on the military and political aspects 
of the truce. It therefore invited the 
two Governments to a joint meeting 
for the purpose of demarcating the 
formal cease-fire line, stating that 
this meeting would not prejudice 
political issues of future negotiations 
concerning the truce. Both Govern- 
ments accepted, and their authorized 
military representatives met with the 
Commission in Karachi on July 
18-27. 

According to the agreement signed 
on July 27, both sides would be free 
to adjust their defensive positions 
behind the cease-fire line, and forces 
or defences would not be increased. 
The Commission was to station ob- 
servers where it deemed necessary. 
Both Governments ratified this agree- 
ment. 

By its terms the State of Jammu 
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and Kashmir was divided into two 
areas. The part of the State east and 
south of the cease-fire line, including 
the Valley of Kashmir and Jammu, 
was occupied by the Indian Army, 
with the State forces and Jammu 
and Kashmir Militia under its com- 
mand. The territory west and north 
of the cease-fire line was under Paki- 
stan control, and included western 
Kashmir adjoining Pakistan and the 
large mountainous territory to the 
north (see map). 


Further Negotiations 


In August, the Commission de- 
cided to abandon separate negotia- 
tions with India and Pakistan for a 
truce, and invited the two Govern- 
ments to joint meetings at ministerial 
level. Both Governments indicated 
their agreement to meet, but made 
strong reservations to the provisional 
agenda, which included the questions 
of the northern area and the Azad 
forces. Neither was willing to accept 
the Commission’s request that their 
comments be withheld until the 
meetings. 

Concluding that its plan was fore- 
doomed to failure, the Commission 
cancelled the meetings. As its final 
attempt to find a solution, it asked 
the two Governments whether they 
would agree to arbitrate the points 
at issue. This suggestion was ac- 
cepted by Pakistan, but not by India. 

The Commission viewed this as its 
last resort. “It was evident,” the 
report states, “that, in the circum- 
stances, the Commission could no 
longer hope to continue in effective 
mediation of the differences.” In 
these circumstances, it decided to 
refer the situation to the Security 
Council. 


Conclusions 


In its conclusions, the majority 
report points out that strong political, 
economic, and religious undercur- 
rents have acted against an easy and 
prompt solution of the Kashmir dis- 
pute. “These currents... are often 
antagonistic, and account to a con- 
siderable degree for the misgivings, 
reluctance, and hesitancy which the 
Commission felt were often present 
in the negotiations and which re- 
stricted both Governments in the 
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concessions which they might other- 
wise have been prepared to make to 
facilitate agreement.” 

Although the Commission restric- 
ted itself, in its report, to the specific 
problems at issue, it felt that the 
three major points of dispute had 
become difficulties disproportionate 
to their real importance. 

The primary and immediate objec- 
tives of the Security Council were 
fulfilled with the cessation of hostil- 
ities and the demarcation of the 
cease-fire line. These were positive 
advances. Moreover, the investiga- 
tion of the facts had been completed, 
which was a positive achievement. 

The Commission felt that it was 
unable, however, to mediate beyond 
“what is today a rather outmoded 
pattern.” It doubted whether a five- 
member body “is the most flexible 
and desirable instrument to continue 
in the task.” In its view, “a single 
person can now more effectively con- 
duct the negotiations which, to be 
successful, must be carried out in 
active and constant consultation with 
the two parties.” 

Finally, the Commission felt that 
further consideration should be given 
to the use of arbitration. 

In his minority report, Dr. Chyle, 
of Czechoslovakia, stated that “the 
mediation efforts of the Commission 
did not contribute in a constructive 
way to the positive solution of the 
whole problem.” 

He went on to state that in his 
opinion the Commission had made a 
serious mistake in cancelling the 
joint political conference in August, 


after both Governments had agreed 
to attend. Later, India and Pakistan 
had “voiced strong and concurrent 
protests” that the meeting did not 
materialize. 


Outside Intervention 


Further, by its unauthorized pro- 
posal for the arbitration of the truce 
agreement, the Commission had over- 
stepped its terms of reference. This 
secret arbitration offer was, before 
being presented to the two Govern- 
ments, placed at the disposal of the 
United States and the United King- 
dom which had used it simultan- 
eously for a public interventionary 
pressure. In Dr. Chyle’s opinion, 
such intervention was made possible 
only on the basis of precise and 
timely information emanating from 
the Commission itself. 

The verbatim text of the arbitra- 
tion memorandum came into the 
possession of the British High Com- 
missioners in New Delhi and Karachi 
at the same time as—or even sooner 
than—it was officially presented to 
the Indian Government. The Com- 
mission had made no attempt to 
investigate this flagrant breach of the 
integrity of its proceedings. 

The minority report then declared 
that the Commission had not shown 
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sufficient sagacity in presenting its 
basic proposal for a solution (the 


resolution of August 13, 1948). The 
significance of the Azad forces had 
been deeply underrated, and the situ- 
ation in the northern area had not 
been considered. This made the 
settlement even more difficult. 


Finally, the Commission had not 
succeeded in gaining public con- 
fidence on either side. 

Dr. Chyle considered that the 
Commission had been handicapped 
by the fact that it had judged its 
task, for the greater part, only from 
the technical angle without viewing 
and drawing conclusions from the 
entire political background. More- 
over, the Commission had not greatly 
believed in its mediating mission. 


Further mediation was not pre- 
cluded. It was too much flexibility, 


rather than too little, which made 
the Commission’s work difficult. A 
new mediation body must be really 
independent and not subject to any 
outside interference. This full in- 
dependence would be enjoyed by 
a Commission composed of all the 
members of the Security Council. 
Such a Commission would be able to 
carry out its mediation task at Lake 
Success, in an atmosphere much more 
suitable than that of the sub-con- 
tinent. 

In conclusion, Dr. Chyle stated 
that the representatives of both India 
and Pakistan should take advantage 
of the Commission’s presence at 
Lake Success to reach, in a joint 
meeting—to which they had once 
already agreed—an understanding on 
their principal differences. 





Kashmir Report Considered By Council 


A personal proposal for resolving 
the major differences between India 
and Pakistan in formulating a Kash- 
mir truce agreement was presented 
to the Security Council on December 
29 by General A. G. L. McNaugh- 
ton, Council President for December. 

General McNaughton’s action was 
the result of a procedure adopted by 
the Security Council during a brief 
meeting on December 17, which 
considered the third interim report 
of the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan. 

At the suggestion of Arne Sunde, 
of Norway—for what Mr. Sunde 
termed a “short-cut’—the President 
was asked to meet informally with 
the representatives of the two Gov- 
ernments and examine with them 
the possibility of finding a mutually 
satisfactory basis for settlement. 

In presenting his proposal, Gen- 
eral McNaughton stated that, after 
intensive study and discussion of the 
situation, he had concluded that the 
Commission’s general plans were ap- 
propriate to the situation. However, 
in his opinion the three major differ- 
ences between India and Pakistan 
(see page 87) essentially concerned 
the various stages of demilitarization 
which should take place prior to the 
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plebiscite, and should be considered 
as a whole. 

He therefore suggested that Pakis- 
tan should withdraw all its regular 
forces, and that India withdraw its 
regular forces not required for se- 
curity or for the maintenance of local 
law and order on the Indian side 
of the cease-fire line. Further, he 
proposed the disbanding and dis- 
arming of the Azad forces, aligned 
with Pakistan, and the armed forces 
and militia of Jammu and Kashmir, 
which had fought with India. 

The northern area should be in- 
cluded in this demilitarization pro- 
gram, and its administration should, 
subject to United Nations supervi- 
sion, be continued by the existing 
local authorities. 


Basis for Settlement 


As a basis for settlement, General 
McNaughton proposed that India 
and Pakistan should agree not later 
than January 31, 1950, in New York, 
on the following points: 

e Pakistan’s unconditional assurance 
to India that it will deal effectively 
within its own borders with any pos- 
sibility of tribal incursions into 
Jammu and Kashmir to the end that, 


in no circumstances, will tribesmen 
be able unlawfully to enter the state 
from or through Pakistan territory. 


e India and Pakistan should confirm 
the continued and unconditional in- 
violability of the cease-fire line. 


e Agreement should be reached on 
the basic principles of demilitariza- 
tion outlined above; on the progres- 
sive steps to be taken in this reduc- 
tion and redistribution of forces; on 
a date by which the reduction of 
forces is to be accomplished; and on 
the minimum forces required for the 
maintenance of security and local 
law and order, and their general 
disposition. 

Lastly, General McNaughton pro- 
posed that a United Nations Repre- 
sentative, to be appointed by the 
Secretary-General, in agreement with 
the two Governments, should super- 
vise the execution of the progressive 
stages in reduction and redistribution 
of armed forces. 

This Representative should have 
the duty and authority of interpret- 
ing the demilitarization agreements, 
and of determining the implementa- 
tion of the plans for the reduction 
and redistribution of armed forces. 
He should also be authorized to 
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make any suggestions to the Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan 
which, in his opinion, were likely to 
contribute to the expeditious and 
enduring solution of the Kashmir 
question, and to place his good offi- 
ces at their disposal. 


Method of Approach 


In formulating his proposal, said 
General McNaughton, he had used 
“the general method of approach by 
seeking to concentrate on the devel- 
opment of acceptable arrangements 
for the future, rather than to pro- 
nounce upon issues raised in the 
past.” He emphasized that his sug- 
gestion related specifically to the 
period prior to the plebiscite, and in 
no way superseded the functions of 
the Plebiscite Administrator. 

The President stated that his in- 
tention had been to arrange for si- 
multaneous interchange of comments 
or suggestions for amendment by 
India and Pakistan, once they had 
reached him. Later, in separate con- 
ferences, he had intended to narrow 
the differences they might express. 

Unfortunately, the difficulties of 
communication with the Indian sub- 
continent had resulted in delay in 
receipt of the two replies, and the 
projected interchange had not yet 
taken place. Subsequent negotiations 
should take place under whatever 
auspices the two Governments or 
the Council might desire. He had 
therefore presented his proposal 
which, with the amendments sub- 
mitted by India and Pakistan, would 
be an appropriate basis for a pos- 
sible agreement. 

Norway, the United Kingdom, 
France, the United States, and China 
complimented the President for his 
efforts and for what they considered 
a fair and objective proposal. 

The important fact, declared Mr. 
Sunde, of Norway, was the une- 
quivocal agreement of the two Gov- 
ernments to determine the future of 
Kashmir by a free and impartial 
plebiscite. General McNaughton’s 
suggestions involved no retreat from 
the important positions already 
reached by the Commission, whose 
two resolutions were modified only 
on those points which had become 
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“outmoded and outpaced by subse- 
quent events.” 

Mr. Sunde concluded by suggest- 
ing that negotiations should be con- 
tinued under General McNaughton 
—if necessary, after the expiration 
of his term as President of the Se- 
curity Council. Jean Chauvel, of 
France, and Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China, declared their approval of 
this suggestion. 

Speaking for the United Kingdom, 
Sir Alexander Cadogan said it was 
fundamental that the armed forces 
in Jammu and Kashmir—*‘no matter 
what their description may be” 
should be reduced and redistributed, 
to afford a guarantee to the people 
that they would be left free to ex- 
ercise their votes without anxiety or 
pressure. 

With regard to the northern area, 
the United Kingdom delegation con- 
sidered it the duty of the Security 
Council to eliminate the possibility 
of a renewal of hostilities. What was 
under consideration, he concluded, 
was not a final solution of the Kash- 
mir problem, but rather the next 
step in the process leading toward 
the plebiscite. 





Soviet Objection 


Objection to the Norwegian sug- 
gestion was expressed by Yakov A. 
Malik, of the U.S.S.R. Mr. Malik 
said that “it has been strange indeed 
to listen to those who have heaped 
praise upon the proposals, regardless 
of their character, and without hav- 
ing taken the trouble to grant a 
hearing to the parties in the dispute. 


The impression arises that someone 
is trying to foist these proposals onto 
somebody else.” 

Mr. Malik considered that the 
proposal that the United Nations 
Representative to observe the imple- 
mentation of troop withdrawal be 
appointed by the Secretary-General 
was contrary to the Charter. Only 
the Security Council could appoint 
such a Representative, since the mat- 
ter concerned its primary responsi- 
bility. Further, the Commission had 
already exceeded its competence in 
its resolution of January 5, 1949, de- 
ciding that the Secretary-General 
should appoint the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator. This was also an ap- 
pointment clearly within the prov- 
ince of the Security Council. 

Procedural difficulties arose, said 
Mr. Malik, with regard to the sug- 
gestion of Norway, which had ap- 
parently forgotten the fact that 
Canada would cease to be a mem- 
ber of the Security Council on Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. This suggestion was 
unprecedented, and would put the 
Canadian representative in a position 
which would be “embarrassing, or 
at least delicate.” 


“Prolonged Member” 


The Charter recognized only per- 
manent and non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. The 
Norwegian proposal would create a 
new category: the “prolonged mem- 
ber.” This was incompatible with 
the Charter, the rules of procedure, 
and with the practice of the United 
Nations. Naturally, the Soviet rep- 
resentative concluded, the “will of 
the majority was law,” and the 
Council could vote and adopt such 
a procedure. However, regardless 
of the result of the vote, the Security 
Council could not view such a de- 
cision as a precedent. 

General McNaughton then stated 
that, before accepting the Norwegian 
suggestion, he would want to satisfy 
himself that there was a real neces- 
sity for him to do so. Further, as 
Mr. Malik had pointed out, the 
functions of this mediation should 
be most carefully and specifically de- 
fined by the Council in full agree- 
ment with the two parties. He 
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asked that the matter be deferred 
until the new Security Council was 
in office. 

He also realized the difficulties in- 
dicated by Mr. Malik, said Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, and he agreed that 
care must be taken not to create a 
precedent. However, the Canadian 
representative was to continue nego- 
tiations after the Council adjourned 
the day’s meeting. With the assent 
of the two parties, General Mc- 
Naughton could report to the Se- 
curity Council when the talks were 
completed, and the Council could 
then decide to invite him to appear 
as Rapporteur in view of the “excep- 
tional circumstances.” 

In answer, General McNaughton 
assured the Council that he would 
continue his mediatory efforts as long 
as he was President. Since the new 
Council might wish to arrange for his 
report to come before it, he would 
be glad to appear in any capacity 
which the Council might desire. 

Ernest A. Gross, of the United 
States, stated that it was his belief 
that no procedural decision of any 
nature was being taken, and he was 
therefore confused at the comments 


on what was referred to as the Nor- 
wegian proposal. 

The question of paramount im- 
portance in the matter at issue was 
that the wishes of the parties should 
be given priority by the Council. No 
suggestions should be made which 
could put obstacles in the way of the 
selection by the parties of any means, 
under Article 33 of the Charter, 
which they thought most effective 
and suitable for peaceful settlement 
of the dispute. They could call 
upon anyone to help them in their 
negotiations, under Article 33. 

General McNaughton then stated 
that nothing had been done by way 
of a procedural decision which would 
interfere with any appropriate action 
under Article 33, or with the pro- 
cedural motion of December 17. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, of 
Pakistan, and Sir Benegal N. Rau, 
of India, who had been invited to 
sit with the Council during the Kash- 
mir discussion, thanked the President 
for his efforts to reach a settlement, 
and praised his work. Sir Mohammad 
stated that he would unreservedly 
consent to General McNaughton’s 





Abdur Rahim Khan, permanent representative 
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continued participation after Decem- 
ber 31. Sir Benegal Rau said 
that he placed himself unreservedly 
in the hands of the Security Council. 

The Council then adjourned with 
the understanding that General Mc- 
Naughton would resume negotiations 
immediately. 





Status of Chinese Representative Questioned 


Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
on December 29 made a _ formal 
statement in the Security Council re- 
garding the attitude of his Govern- 
ment to Dr. T. F. Tsiang, cf China, 
who was scheduled to become Coun- 
cil President for January, 1950. Mr. 
Malik made his statement before the 
Council members commented on the 
Kashmir proposal (see page 90.) 

The Soviet delegation, Mr. Malik 
said, supported the application of the 
Government of the Chinese People’s 
Republic, by Chuh En Lai, Foreign 
Minister of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, “concerning the non-recogni- 
tion of the legitimacy of the status 
of the delegation headed by Tingfu 
Tsiang at the fourth session of the 
General Assembly, since this delega- 
tion had been appointed by the for- 
mer Kuomintang Government.” 

The U.S.S.R., Mr. Malik contin- 


oz 


ued, would not consider Dr. Tsiang 
the representative of China, or as 
having the right to represent the 
Chinese people in the Security Coun- 
cil. A similar position was taken by 
Andrew I. Galagan, of the Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R. 

In answer, Dr. Tsiang declared 
that these statements “strike a blow 
at the very legal and moral founda- 
tions of the Security Council, and 
of the United Nations.” If a mi- 
nority of the Council could arbitrar- 
ily deny the authority of any other 
delegation, the United Nations would 
be “reduced to anarchy or to the 
dictation of one or two of its dele- 
gations.” 

Dr. Tsiang said that the basis of 
these statements rested upon a tele- 
gram submitted by “a man called 
Chuh En Lai who styled himself the 
Foreign Minister of the so-called 


Chinese People’s Republic.” The 
question now before the United Na- 
tions, he continued, was who was 
this Chuh En Lai? 

He recalled that his delegation 
had brought certain charges, in this 
regard, against the U.S.S.R., which 
were now to be considered by the 
Interim Committee. His delegation 
represented a duly and legally elect- 
ed Government, which was opposed 
by a Soviet-inspired Government. It 
was “insult and injury” to say in the 
Council that this “puppet regime” 
should replace the constitutional 
Government of China. 

“It is my firm belief,” concluded 
Dr. Tsiang, “that the Security Coun- 
cil should pay no attention to 
groundless statements such as those 
which the representatives of the 
Soviet Union and of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. have just placed before us.” 
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Aid for Holy Land Refugees 
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UNICEF supplies are reaching the 
Middle East refugees from all parts 
of the world. In the final stages 
of the journey, supplies are con- 
veyed by trucks, mules, and camels. 


The United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund is 
at work in an old setting, bringing aid to some half a million children 
and mothers in the Middle East. Like those pictured here, most of 
them are refugees from the war in the Holy Land. UNICEF supplies 
from all over the world are now reaching these refugees. The mother 
and children (seen at top right) are among the 2,600 refugees in the 
camp at Ein Shemer, of whom about a thousand are children under 
ten. The children at right center are waiting for UNICEF milk to be 
distributed, while at bottom right refugee children are seen at play on 
the roof of a convent in Jerusalem. Throughout the refugee area 
shelter is not easy to find, and the stable (lower left) has been pressed 
into use as accommodation. The United Nations now has a work plan 
for a good part of the refugee population in areas outside Israel, but 
until it can be put into operation UNICEF is continuing to supply the 
refugee camps, under a $1,000,000 program for the first three months 
of 1950. The Fund is also helping needy children in Israel itself through 
a $250,000 program. 


Agreement on Opium Limitations 


Achievement by ad hoc Committee’s Ankara Meetings 


A hitherto unsolved problem in 
the international control of narcotic 
drugs has been how to limit effec- 
tively the production and distribu- 
tion of opium to legitimate medical 
and scientific requirements. 

Through the agency of the United 
Nations, however, international 
agreement has been reached for the 
first time in history on the steps to 
be taken toward this important 
goal. Such is the outcome of the 
deliberations of an ad hoc Commit- 
tee of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs which met at Ankara, Tur- 
key, from November 21 to Decem- 
ber 7 last year. 


The first international gathering to 
consider the control of opium and 
other dangerous drugs took place as 
far back as 1909 at Shanghai; it was 
attended by representatives of thir- 
teen governments. It was recognized 
there that as long as production of 
opium exceeded the requirements of 
this important raw material for 
medical and scientific needs, there 
were certain to be leakages through 
illicit channels and consequently 
widespread addiction to opium and 
to drugs which are manufactured 
from opium, such as morphine and 
heroin. 


The recommendations of _ this 
meeting resulted in the convening of 
the first international diplomatic con- 
ference on opium in 1912, at The 
Hague. Subsequent efforts to put 
opium and other dangerous drugs 
under control were interrupted by 
the First World War. When the 
League of Nations took over the 
supervision of the international con- 
trol of narcotic drugs, the need soon 
became evident for elaborating new 
international treaties with more 
stringent provisions. Accordingly, 
there followed the Convention of 
1925 and an Agreement of the same 
year. These were followed up in 
1931 by the elaboration of another 
Convention and the Bangkok Agree- 
ment. The League succeeded in 
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establishing a very stringent control 
in the field of manufactured drugs, 
which functioned well; but the raw 
materials from which these drugs 
were manufactured escaped, in fact, 
any attempt at a quantitative limita- 
tion of their production. 


Limitation of Production 


Preparatory work was therefore 
undertaken by the League to call 
an international conference to con- 
sider a new convention for the 
limitation of opium production to 





Necmettin Sadak, Turkish Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, addressing the closing meeting 
of the ad hoc Committee which met in 
Ankara to consider further measures for the 
control of opium. On his left is the Chair- 
man of the ad hoc Committee, Ali Rana 
Tarhan, next to whom is seated Leon Steinig, 
Director of the United Nations Division of 
Narcotic Drugs. 


medical and scientific needs. This 
work was far advanced when the 
Second World War intervened, and 
it had accordingly to be postponed 
until the United Nations decided to 
take over and continue the League’s 
work in the field of narcotic drugs. 

The Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs of the Economic and Social 
Council, after careful examination 


of the problem of limiting the pro- 
duction of opium, decided that an 
attempt should be made to solve it 
by stages. The first step, it consid- 
ered, was for the principal opium- 
producing countries to agree on how 
the limited production of opium 
should be apportioned among them 
in the future. With this in view, the 
Commission proposed that an ad hoc 
Committee be convened, composed 
of the principal opium-producing 
countries, to consider working out 
an interim agreement for limiting 
the production of raw opium to 
medical and scientific needs. It also 
recommended the Secretary-General 
to take all measures necessary to 
give effect to this as quickly as pos- 
sible. These proposals were ap- 
proved by the Economic and Social 
Council on July 6 last year. 

India, Iran, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia participated in the work of 
the ad hoc Committee. The U.S.S.R. 
was invited to take part in_ its 
deliberations, but was of the opinion 
that the conclusion of an interim 
agreement to limit the production 
of opium to medical and scientific 
needs was not necessary at present. 


Unanimous Decisions 


The Committee worked out in 
some detail the structure for an in- 
terim agreement for limiting the pro- 
duction of opium and for controlling 
its distribution. If accepted by all 
governments concerned, including 
those countries which are now the 
chief -manufacturers of drugs from 
opium, this agreement will enable 
all governments to put these limita- 
tions and controls into effect. All 
the Committee’s decisions were 
adopted unanimously. 

It agreed that the future limitation 
should be based on estimates of 
opium requirements furnished an- 
nually by governments. 

To establish controls in the 
opium-producing countries on a firm 
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basis, it decided that government 
opium monopolies should be op- 
erated on a generally uniform pat- 
tern in each opium-producing coun- 
try which shall become party to the 
future agreement. 

The ad hoc Committee also de- 
cided on the establishment of an In- 
ternational Purchasing and Selling 
Agency as a non-profit making, self- 
supporting corporation with com- 
mercial functions. This international 
monopoly would be set up within 
the framework of the United Na- 
tions, and its staff would-be inter- 
nationally recruited and appointed 
by the Secretary-General. 

It would have the exclusive right 
to buy the opium output of 
opium-producing countries each year 
through the national opium mo- 
nopolies. The national monopolies 
would be under an obligation to sell 
only to the Agency, which would 
itself assume the reciprocal obliga- 
tion of buying opium only from 
these monopolies. 

This Agency, further, would have 
the sole right of selling opium to any 
country, party to the future agree- 
ment, which desires to import this 
raw material for the manufacture of 


drugs for medical or scientific pur- 
poses. 

The policy decisions concerning 
the commercial operations of this 
Agency would be taken by a co- 
ordinating authority, a kind of gov- 
erning body. This would be com- 
posed of representatives of the 
opium-producing countries and drug- 
manufactuing countries. It would 
meet under an independent chair- 
man who might, for instance, be the 
chairman of the Drug Supervisory 
Body. 


Policy Decisions 


Policy decisions which the co- 
ordinating authority might have to 
take concern: the price of opium; 
the apportionment of the amount of 
opium to be sold annually to the 
Agency by each of the government 
monopolies; the levels of stocks to 
be maintained by the Agency; and 
sanctions in the event of contraven- 
tion of the provisions of the agree- 
ment by any party thereto. 

The Commitee’s most difficult de- 
cision was concerned with the al- 
location of production shares to the 
various opium-producing countries. 
Agreement, however, was finally 


achieved by mutual concessions on 
the part of all the governments rep- 
resented. The allocations are to be 
published as soon as possible by the 
Secretary-General in agreement with 
the governments concerned. 

This unanimous decision concern- 
ing the allocation of shares, the Com- 
mittee considered, was a major 
achievement which might well pro- 
vide the foundation on which the 
successful international control of 
opium would be ultimately estab- 
lished. 

Finally, the ad hoc Committee 
recommended that a meeting be- 
tween representatives of the prin- 
cipal opium-producing countries and 
of the principal countries manufac- 
turing drugs from opium should be 
held during the next session of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
which opens at Lake Success on 
April 10, 1950. The purpose of this 
meeting would be to work out a 
draft interim government to be ap- 
proved by the Economic and Social 
Council at its eleventh session next 
July. The interim agreement, if so 
approved, could be opened for signa- 
ture during the next regular session 
of the General Assembly. 





Study of Europe's Steel Production 


Current plans for steel production 
in Europe are likely to result in a 
surplus of 8,000,000 tons which will 
not find a market in 1953. 

This is one of the conclusions 
reached in a study entitled, “Eu- 
ropean Steel Trends in the Setting 
of the World Market,” which has 
been prepared by the Secretariat of 
the Steel Division of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe and published on January 3. 

If the individual steel production 
plans of European countries (ex- 
cluding the U.S.S.R.) are taken to- 
gether, the study points out a total 
production of 70,000,00 tons is esti- 
mated for 1953. 

The “practical” maximum con- 
sumption of steel within Europe in 
1953, provided it is a year of full 
employment, will be 58,000,000 
tons, the study observes, after an 
exhaustive examination of possible 
steel consumption. An_ extensive 
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survey of world producing and con- 
suming areas further revealed that 
the maximum that Europe is likely 
to be able to export to overseas mar- 
kets in 1953 is 4,100,000 tons, which 
represents 80 per cent of the esti- 
mated overseas import requirements 
of some 5,000,000 tons. Thus the 
total demand for European steel jn 
1953 is not expected to exceed 
62,000,000 tons, leaving a surplus 
of about 8,000,000 tons in crude 
steel. 

In order to achieve an efficient 
self-supporting European economy, 
which would enable a high level of 
steel consumption and enable Europe 
to recapture an 80 per cent share 
of the world’s steel markets, the 
study points out, the prices of raw 
materials in Europe would have to 
be reduced and production efficiency 
improved by suitable modernization 
of plant and equipment. With the 
exception of manganese ore, Europe 


as a whole could be self-sufficient on 
an economic basis, so far as steel- 
making raw materials are concerned. 
It therefore lies in its power to im- 
prove its efficiency and restore its 
competitive ability in world markets. 

Europe thus faces a somewhat dif- 
ferent situation today from that 
which she faced recently when suf- 
fering from a serious post-war short- 
age of steel, the study adds. 

It is true that shortages persist 
in some countries for some kinds of 
steel, but these shortages are no 
longer due to a lack of production 
capacity but rather to payments dif- 
ficulties. Arising either from a lack 
of money to invest in steel consum- 
ing enterprises (as in Germany) or 
from a lack of suitable currencies 
with which to pay for requirements, 
these difficulties still prevent po- 
tential demand from being met. 
Thus the European economy today 
presents a picture of unutilized 
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capacity in the face of unsatisfied 
demand. 

Noting the growing tendency for 
individual countries to seeek self- 
sufficiency in steel, the study recog- 
nizes that in the past, some steel- 
producing countries have used their 
position to exert political or eco- 
nomic pressure on those countries 
relying on them for supplies, and 
that this has inevitably tempted even 
small countries to build up national, 
frequently uneconomic, steel in- 
dustries, protected by tariffs and 
other artificial barriers. Further- 
more, the immediate post-war steel 
shortage tempted producers to take 
advantage of the situation and to 
demand disproportionately high 
prices. This in turn was a further 
inducement to importers to create 
their own national steel industries. 

From any long-term point of view, 
however; these measures, the study 
emphasizes, are unrealistic and likely 
to create conditons detrimental to 
the European economy. 

Practically no European country 
can effectively develop an _ inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient steel in- 
dustry, the study says, because each 
must remain dependent on some 
other country for its supplies of one 
or several of the necessary raw ma- 
terials. On the other hand, the de- 
velopment of uneconomic, protected, 
national” steel industries can only 
have the effect of raising prices to a 
level which will in the end reduce 
consumption and prevent a rise in 
the standard of living. 

A general factor explaining the 
“over-optimistic steel production 
planning,” which promises to give 
rise to an 8,000,000-ton surplus in 
1953, is the “lack of contact and 
exchange of information among the 
people responsible for making the 
plans in various countries,” and the 
“absence of international co-opera- 
tion on a Europe-wide basis.” 

Among the possible consequences 
of 100 per cent fulfillment of the 
present plans, the study states, there 
would be “cut-throat” competition 
among steel-producers in 1953 which 
might well force out of business 
some efficient producers relying on a 
high proportion of export trade; less 
efficient producers might continue to 
produce for national consumption at 
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Holders of United Nations or specialized agency fellowships in the United Kingdom 
(seen above) recently visited the House of Commons in London. During last December 
sixty fellows were studying in the United Kingdom. They were drawn from 21 countries. 
The British Council was their host. Among the subjects for which fellowships were granted 
were statistical methods, penal reform, juvenile delinquency, and probation for delinquents. 


high prices, protected by tariff walls. 
It is impossible, the study adds, to 
produce economically the whole 
range of basic steel products in a 
unit with much less than a 2,500, 
000 to 3,000,000-ton capacity per 
year—yet some countries with an 
annual consumption of 500,000 tons 
annually are planning their own 
steel production. 

A considerable proportion of new 
steel production capacity is to be 
brought about by extending and 
modernizing existing plants. It is 
estimated, however, that the present 
plans call for the building of entirely 
new steel works of a total effective 
capacity of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
tons. To construct a new steel plant 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 tons a 
year would in Europe involve an 
investment of between $200,000,000 
and $300,000,000. The money spent 
or to be spent on increasing produc- 
tion capacity which would create an 
unmarketable surplus of 8,000,000 
tons of steel, it is felt, could be better 
invested in other more productive 
fields, and in particular in the de- 
velopment of steel consuming in- 
dustries. 

As possible remedies for the prob- 





lems facing the European iron and 
steel industry, the study makes the 
following proposals: 

Co-ordinated measures should be 
studied and applied in order to in- 
crease steel consumption when signs 
of under-consumption or recession 
appear. , 

Steel investment and production 
programs should be co-ordinated in 
order to ensure an overall satis- 
factory level of crude steel produc- 
tion and an adequate supply in each 
of the main categories of rolled or 
drawn-steel products. 

Co-operation among European 
countries should ensure adequate 
supplies of good quality and cheap 
raw materials for steel-making. 

Wide exchange of information 
on improvements in steel-producing 
techniques, on measures taken to 
increase productivity, and so forth, 
should be organized. 

The evolution of the European 
and even of the world market situa- 
tion from the point of view of steel 
production and consumption ought 
to be studied periodically so as to 
determine, in time, factors which 
might influence the decision to be 
taken under the first four proposals. 
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HEAVY AGENDA OF GENEVA SESSION 








Issues Before Trusteeship Council 


Important questions concerning the 
internationalization of Jerusalem and 
the completion of a Trusteeship 
Agreement for former Italian Somali- 
land will be considered by the Trus- 
teeship Council which opens its sixth 
regular session at Geneva on January 
19. Faced with the heaviest agenda 
since its inception more than two 
years ago, the Council will be meet- 
ing for the first time away from 
United Nations Interim Headquarters 
at Lake Success. 

In addition to the Jerusalem and 
Somaliland questions, the Council 
will make its periodic review of 
reports from the Administering Au- 
thorities of Trust Territories, and 
examine other important issues affec- 
ting the work and progress of the 
International Trusteeship System 
generally. . 

The following are notes on the 
nineteen-item provisional agenda 
compiled for this session, which is 
expected to last at least two months. 


1. Adoption of the Agenda 


2. Report of the Secretary- 
General on Credentials 


This concerns the credentials of 
the representatives, alternate repre- 
sentatives, advisers, and secretaries 
of the twelve members attending the 
session. These members are: (Ad- 
ministering Countries) Australia, Bel- 
gium, France, New Zealand, United 
Kingdom, and United States. (Per- 
manent members of the Security 
Council which are not Administering 
Countries) China and the U.S.S.R. 
(Elected members) Argentina, Iraq, 
Philippines, and the Dominican Re- 
public. 


3. Election of a Vice-President 
to replace Dr. Padilla Nervo 
(Mexico) 


Under its rules of procedure, the 
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Council, by secret and separate bal- 
lots, elects at the beginning of each 
session in June, a President and a 
Vice-President from its members. At 
its fifth session last June, Dr. Luis 
Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, was 
elected Vice-President, but as Mex- 
ico’s three-year term of office on the 
Council expired on December 31, 
1949, a new election to fill his office 
will now be necessary. 


4. Examination of Annual Re- 
ports on the Administration of 
Trust Territories 


One of the Council’s most impor- 
tant functions is to examine the 
annual reports submitted by the Ad- 
ministering Authorities, presenting a 
comprehensive picture of the politi- 
cal, economic, social, and educational 
conditions and developments in the 
ten Trust Territories. In addition, 
a special representative of the Ad- 
ministering Authority concerned is 
present to answer supplementary 
questions in connection with the 
reports. After completing its ex- 
amination, the Council may submit 
its recommendations to the General 
Assembly. At this session, the Coun- 
cil will consider seven such reports 
for the second time. These cover 
the administrative year 1948, and re- 
late to the following Trust Territor- 
ies: Tanganyika under British ad- 
ministration; Ruanda-Urundi under 
Belgian administration; the Camer- 
oons and Togoland under British 
administration; the Cameroons and 
Togoland under French administra- 
tion; and Western Samoa under New 
Zealand administration. 


5. Examination of Petitions 


Another of the Council’s impor- 
tant tasks is to examine petitions 
from the people of Trust Territories, 
and any others which may concern 
the affairs of one or more of the 
territories or the operation of the 


International Trusteeship System. At 
this session, the Council has before it 
a record list of 59 petitions, most 
of which concern Trust Territories 
in Africa. Several of the petitions, 
relating to such questions as racial 
discrimination, educational and social 
progress, alienated lands, taxation, 
and other matters, were submitted to 
the Council's Visiting Mission to 
West African Trust Territories dur- 
ing its recent tour. (See item 7.) 


6. Arrangements for the Visit- 
ing Mission to Trust Territories 
in the Pacific 


A third function of the Council in 
its supervision of the administration 
of Trust Territories is to send peri- 
odie visiting missions to study condi- 
tions on-the-spot in the various terri- 
tories. Such missions have already 
visited the six Trust Territories in 
Africa, and at its last session the 
Council decided to send a visiting 
mission to the territories in the 
Pacific during 1950. The Council 
will now complete the arrangements 
for this mission, consisting of four 
members (China, France, the Philip- 
pines, and the United Kingdom), 
which will visit Western Samoa, New 
Guinea, Nauru, and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands (the Mari- 
anas, Carolines and Marshalls). 


7. Reports of the Visiting Mis- 
sion to Trust Territories in 
West Africa 


A four-member mission, under the 
chairmanship of Awni Khalidy, of 
Iraq, was dispatched on October 29, 
1949, to make a two-month survey 
of conditions in the four Trust Terri- 
tories in West Africa—the Camer- 
oons and Togoland under British ad- 
ministration, and the Cameroons and 
Togoland under French administra- 
tion. This mission, which completed 
its tour at the end of December 
1949, is expected to submit its report 
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on the four territories to the Coun- 
cil about February |. 


8. Question of Printing the Re- 
ports of the Visiting Mission to 
East Africa 


Under its rules of procedure, the 
Council may determine the publica- 
tion of reports of its visiting missions, 
in such a form and at such a date 
as it may deem appropriate. At its 
last session, the Council discussed 
the question of the publication of 
the report of its Visiting Mission to 
East Africa, but no decision was 
reached, and the matter will be taken 
up again at this session. 


9. Revision of the Provisional 
Questionnaire 


In accordance with Article 88 of 
the Charter, the Council, at its first 
session in March 1947, formulated 
a provisional questionnaire on the 
political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational advancement of the indige- 
nous inhabitants of Trust Territories. 
On the basis of this questionnaire, 
the Administering Authorities render 
their annual reports to the General 
Assembly. The Fourth (Trusteeship ) 
Committee of the General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council, 
and such bodies as the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations have 
been invited to comment on _ the 
questionnaire. These comments will 
be considered by the Council, with 
a view to possible revision in the 
questionnaire. 


10. Revision of the Rules of 
Procedure of the Council 


Any recommendations for revision 
or clarification of the rules of pro- 
cedure will be considered by the 
Council. 


11. Political Advancement in 
Trust Territories 


Having considered the Council’s 
annual report, the General Assembly 
on November 15, 1949, took note of 
the various recommendations for the 
adoption by the Administering Au- 
thorities of measures which would 
hasten the political advancement of 
the Trust Territories toward self- 
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government or independence. The 
Assembly recommended that the 
Council include in its future annual 
reports a special section dealing with 
the implementation by the Admin- 
istering Authority of the Council’s 
recommendations in this respect. 


12. Petitions and Visiting 
Missions 


On this question, the Assembly rec- 
ommended that the Council should 
(1) take such measures as it might 
deem appropriate with a view to 
facilitating and accelerating the ex- 
amination and disposal of petitions; 
and (2) direct its visiting missions 
to report fully on steps taken toward 
realization of the Charter’s objectives 
on the overall progress of Trust 
Territories. 


13. Economic Advancement in 
Trust Territories 


In the economic field, the Assem- 
bly supported the Council’s recom- 
mendations for a greater participa- 
tion by the indigenous inhabitants of 
the Trust Territories in the economic 
affairs of the respective territories. 
The Assembly also reaffirmed the 
principle that the interests of the in- 
digenous peoples should be para- 
mount in all the economic plans or 
policies in the territories; expressed 
concern at the lack of budgetary 
autonomy in some territories; and 
recommended that the Council 
should include in future reports to 
the Assembly a special section on 
the implementation by the Admin- 
istering Authorities of these recom- 
mendations. 


14. Social Advancement in 
Trust Territories 


In the social sphere, the Assembly 
expressed satisfaction over the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations concerning the 
complete prohibition of such uncivil- 
ized practices as child marriages in 
Trust Territories, where such prac- 
tices existed. It recommended the 
adoption of “strong and _ effective 
measures” to abolish corporal pun- 
ishment, the adoption of suitable 
measures to solve in “a humanitarian 
spirit” such important social prob- 
lems as migrant labor and _ penal 


sanctions for breach of labor con- 
tracts by indigenous inhabitants, and 
the abolition of all discriminatory 
laws and practices. The Council 
was asked to examine all laws, 
statutes and ordinances, as well as 
their application, in Trust Territories 
and to make positive recommenda- 
tions to the Administering Author- 
ities concerned with a view to the 
abolition of all discriminatory prac- 
tices or provisions. The Council was 
also asked to include a special section 
in its future reports dealing with the 
implementation of these recommen- 
dations. 


15. Educational Advancement 
in Trust Territories 


In its resolution on educational 
advancement in Trust Territories, the 
Assembly recommended that the 
Council continue its program for 
developing and promoting the diffu- 
sion of information on the United 
Nations, the International Trustee- 
ship System, and the special status 
of Trust Territories and that it 
should study the possibility of in- 
cluding such instruction in the school 
curricula in Trust Territories. The 
Assembly further expressed the hope 
that special prominence should be 
given by the Administering Author- 
ities in their budgets to improving 
and increasing educational facilities, 
and declared that any discrimination 
on racial grounds in such facilities is 
inconsistent with the principles of 
the Charter. Finally, the Council 
was asked to include a special section 
in its future reports on the imple- 
mentation of these recommendations. 


16. Use of the United Nations 
Flag in Trust Territories 


To stimulate interest and enlist 
the co-operation of the indigenous 
peoples in Trust Territories in the 
operation of the International Trus- 
teeship System, the Assembly asked 
the Council to recommend to the 
Administering Authorities that the 
flag of the United Nations be flown 
over all Trust Territories, side by 
side with that of the administering 
country, or the territorial flag if there 
should be one. 
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17. Administrative Unions 
Affecting Trust Territories 


On the important subject of ad- 
ministrative unions betwen Trust 
Territories and neighboring colonial 
regions, the Assembly affirmed the 
view that “measures of customs, fis- 
cal, or administrative union must 
not in any way hamper the free 
evolution of each Trust Territory 
towards self-government or inde- 
pendence.” The Assembly recom- 
mended that the Council complete 
its investigation (initiated at its fourth 
session) of such unions already in 
existence or proposed, and take such 
safeguards as it might consider neces- 
sary for preserving the distinct po- 
litical status of the Trust Territory 
concerned, and to enable the Council 
effectively to exercise its supervisory 
functions over the territories. The 
Assembly also stipulated five points 
to which the Council should pay 
special attention in its investigation 
of this question, and asked it to sub- 
mit a special report on its findings to 
the General Assembly in September 
1950. 


18. Negotiations and Adoption 
of a Draft Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for Italian Somaliland 


In reaching a decision on the dis- 
posal of the former Italian colonies 
in Africa, the General Assembly 
decided to place former Italian So- 
maliland under United Nations Trus- 
teeship for a period of ten years, 
pending its attainment of complete 
independence. Designating Italy as 
the Administering Authority, the 
Assembly requested the Council to 
draw up a draft Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for the territory for submission 
to the next session of the Assembly. 
Meeting in special session during De- 
cember 1949, the Council established 
a six-member special committee to 
prepare the text of a draft Trusteeship 
Agreement for Somaliland. This com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Max Henriquez-Urena, of the Do- 
minican Republic, commenced work 
at Geneva early in January and will 
present its report to the Council at 
the commencement of its present 
session. 
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19. Question of an Internation- 
al Regime for the Jerusalem 
Area and the Protection of the 
Holy Places 


The General Assembly, on De- 
cember 9, 1949, decided that Jeru- 
salem should be placed under a spe- 
cial permanent international regime, 
to be administered by the United 
Nations as a corpus separatum, which 
would envisage appropriate guaran- 
tees for the protection of the Holy 
Places, both within and outside Jeru- 
salem. (See the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, 
No. 1.) The Assembly asked the 
Trusteeship Council to discharge the 
responsibilities of the Administering 
Authority, and, at its sixth session, 
to prepare and approve a Statute for 
Jerusalem and subsequently “proceed 
immediately with its implementa- 
tion.” At its special session held 
during December, the Council re- 
solved to entrust its President, Roger 
Garreau, of France, with the prep- 
aration of a working paper on the 


Statute for Jerusalem, in accordance 
with the Assembly’s resolution, and 
to ascertain the views of the Coun- 
cil’s members and interested govern- 
ments on the provisions of the 
draft Statute. The Council also de- 
cided to invite the Israeli Govern- 
ment to submit a written statement 
regarding the removal of certain 
ministries and central governmental 
departments to Jerusalem, which step 
the Council regarded as “likely to 
render more difficult the implementa- 
tion of the General Assembly's reso- 
lution.” In the same resolution, the 
Council asked President Garreau to 
invite Israel to revoke these measures, 
and to abstain from any further 
action likely to hinder the imple- 
mentation of the Assembly's resolu- 
tion. The President was further 
asked to keep in close touch with 
developments in Jerusalem while the 
Council was not in session. Finally, 
the Council asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to communicate the text of its 
resolution on this subject promptly to 
all Members of the United Nations. 








BANGKOK CONFERENCE 





On United Nations Information Problems 


The Department of Public Infor- 
mation of the United Nations has 
arranged a regional conference of 
non-governmental organizations on 
problems of United Nations informa- 
tion, commencing at Bangkok, Thai- 
land, on February 6. International 
organizations have been invited to 
send one delegate to represent in- 
ternational headquarters, and one 
delegate has been invited from na- 
tional organizations in Australia, 
Burma, India, New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, and Thailand. 
Since teaching about the United Na- 
tions will be on the agenda, educa- 
tional institutions in these countries 
have also been invited to send 
observers. 

The conference will discuss infor- 
mation regarding activities of the 
United Nations which are of special 
interest to the region, including the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, UNICEF, FAO, 
UNESCO, WHO, and other special- 


ized agencies; problems of press cov- 
erage, radio broadcasting, films, and 
publications; and general problems of 
public opinion and knowledge of the 
United Nations. 

The conference is one of a series 
organized by the Department of 
Public Information which began with 
three conferences of international 
non-governmental organizations, and 
continued with regional conferences 
for European organizations at Ge- 
neva, and similar conferences for 
Latin American organizations at 
Panama, Santiago de Chile, and 
Montevideo. 

The Government of Thailand has 
placed the Sala Saha Thai in the 
Grand Palace at Bangkok at the dis- 
posal of the conference, at which 
representatives of the United Nations 
Information Centers in the area will 
take part, as well as representatives 
of FAO and other specialized agen- 
cies, and of other United Nations 
activities. 
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EXPERTS’ REPORT 





On Measures to Achieve Full Employment 


by E. Ronald Walker 


Chairman of Group of Experts on Full Employment 


At San Francisco, the nations 
agreed to inscribe, among the eco- 
nomic and social objectives of the 
United Nations, the promotion of 
“full employment’; and all Members 
are pledged, by Article 56 of the 
Charter, to take joint and separate 
action to achieve this objective. 

Although the immediate years of 
the United Nations were relatively 
free from unemployment, and the 
massive post-war transitional unem- 
ployment that many economic proph- 
ets had predicted did not material- 
ize, the Economic and _ Social 
Council has continued to give seri- 
ous attention to the problem of full 
employment. At each session, the 
Council has considered reports from 
its Economic and Employment Com- 
mission, and at the ninth session, 
held in Geneva in July-August 1949, 
it had before it also the replies of 
governments to a United Nations 
questionnaire on the measures they 
were preparing to take to achieve or 
maintain full employment. The dis- 
cussion of these replies was combined 
with the consideration of the general 
economic situation as reflected in the 
World Economic Report prepared by 
the Secretariat and a memorandum 
from the World Federation of Trade 
Unions stressing the need for action 
to combat the unemployment which 
had recently been growing in several 
countries. 

The Council passed a resolution 
emphasizing the importance of gov- 
ernments’ completing the preparation 
of measures designed to deal with 
any future decline in employment, 
and decided to place the question of 
full employment on the agenda of 
the fourth session of the General 
Assembly. It also decided to request 
the Secretary-General to arrange for 
a small group of experts to prepare, 
in the light of the current world 
economic situation, a report on na- 
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tional and international measures to 
achieve full employment, this report 
to be issued on the responsibility of 
the experts. This decision reflected 
not only the Council’s concern over 
the problem of full employment, but 
also its desire to put to the test a 
procedure, which several delegations 
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had advocated, namely, that of ap- 
pointing an ad hoc group of inde- 
pendent experts to report to the 
Council on a specific problem, as an 
alternative or supplementary proce- 
dure to that of referring problems, 
as they arise, to existing commissions 
of the Council. 

The group of experts selected by. 
the Secretary-General began work in 
New York on October 21 and com- 
pleted their report on December 16, 
in time for it to be distributed to all 


governments before the tenth session 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
and for the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission also to examine it 
at its January session. 


Distinguished Economists 

My colleagues in the group are all 
economists of great distinction. Pro- 
fessor John Maurice Clark, of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, one of 
the most eminent and respected econ- 
omists in the United States, worked 
in association with Professor Arthur 
Smithies, of Harvard University, a 
former high official of the Bureau of 
the Budget and a consultant of ECA. 
Mr. Nicholas Kaldor, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, was, until 
recently, Director of the Research 
Division of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, in which capacity 
he was mainly responsible for the 
two economic surveys of Europe, 
which have attracted world-wide at- 
tention and the highest praise. He 
is also the author, among other 
works, of the famous appendix to 
Lord Beveridge’s book, Full Employ- 
ment in a Free Society. Monsieur 
Pierre Uri, Economic Adviser to the 
French Commissariat du Plan and 
Professor at the National School of 
Administration, has taken a leading 
part in the introduction into France 
of some of the most recent develop- 
ments in modern economic thought. 
The group had the assistance of sev- 
eral extremely capable members of 
the Secretariat. [Editor’s note: Dr. 
Walker, Chairman of the group and 
author of this article, is Economic 
Adviser to the Australian Department 
of External Affairs.| 

It is for governments, for other 
experts, and for the public to assess 
the value of the report of the group 
as a contribution to full employment 
policy. However, having served, at 
the request of my colleagues, as 
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Chairman of the group, perhaps I 
may be permitted to refer to three 
aspects of our work that have im- 
pressed me. 

In the first place, the group adopted 
a strongly practical approach to the 
problem. Although it seemed nec- 
essary to include in the report an 
examination of the significance of the 
full employment pledge, and what 
we hope will be regarded as an au- 
thoritative summary of modern views 
on the factors involved in the main- 
tenance of full employment, our 
principal concern has been to prepare 
a set of concrete recommendations, 
which could be considered by the 
Economic and Social Council and by 
governments as a basis for positive 
action. These recommendations cover 
both domestic measures and interna- 
tional measures. 


A Unanimous Report 


Secondly, it should be noted that 
the report is unanimous, and that 
the recommendations were agreed to 
by all members of the group. More- 
Over, this unanimity was not pur- 
chased at the cost Of watering down 
the report or of evading contentious 
issues. We all felt from the begin- 
ning that whilst we should strive to 
reach an agreed report, it was more 
important to state our views on con- 
crete’ problems clearly and unam- 
biguously, even if this involved dis- 
sent, than to make a show of 
superficial agreement by restricting 
ourselves to suggestions for further 
study, or to vague generalizations 
that might cover considerable differ- 
ences. I am inclined to think that 
the unanimity which we. actually 
achieved, in a field in which econ- 
omists are notoriously likely to dis- 
agree, was largely due to our con- 
centration upon the preparation of 
concrete recommendations of a prac- 
tical nature. 

The third aspect of our work that 
impressed me was the emergence of 
a world viewpoint, despite the special 
interest of individual experts in the 
problems of their own region. The 
members all felt conscious of their 
responsibility to the United Nations 
as a whole. We gave the usual un- 
dertaking of employees of the United 
Nations, neither to seek nor accept 
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instructions from any government 
while engaged on this work, and we 
welcomed the special assistance 
which members of the Secretariat 
were able to give us in the apprecia- 
tion of the problems of regions and 
types of economy which were not 
represented in the person of any 
member of the group. Our recom- 
mendations on domestic policy give 
due weight to the need to adapt 
particular measures to the widely 
differing circumstances of different 
countries; and we believe our rec- 
ommendations on international meas- 
ures should prove of equal interest 
to industrialized and under-developed 
countries. 

So far as domestic policy is con- 
cerned, our recommendations may 
be summed up by saying that we 
believe all countries should translate 
the full employment pledge of the 
Charter into effective action, and 
our particular proposals are designed 
to help governments in the early 
adoption of measures adapted to 
their own economic system, and the 
economic structure of their country. 
In some countries the necessary 
measures may be somewhat in ad- 
vance of currently accepted, but er- 
roneous, notions of sound economic 
policy, and certain parts of our re- 
port may therefore prove particu- 
larly useful in educating public opin- 
ion on the need for more systematic 
preparations than have been made 
in the past to deal with recurring 
unemployment. The adoption and 
declaration of a full employment tar- 
get, the implementation of continu- 
ing fiscal and other measures to 
stabilize effective demand at the full 
employment level, and the adoption 
of a system of automatic compen- 
satory measures to come into opera- 
tion in the event of unemployment 
rising to a predetermined signal level 
for three months at a time, are, in 
our opinion, necessary and practica- 
ble steps for most countries to take. 


Domestic Policies 


But domestic policies must take 
account of the international econom- 
ic situation, and many countries find 
their liberty of action in the field of 
employment policy greatly restricted 
by their balance-of-payments difficul- 


ties. The first condition of a work- 
able international economic system 
is that the leading countries, and es- 
pecially the United States, should 
follow domestic full employment pol- 
icies that will stabilize their demand 
for imports at a high level. There 
is also urgent need, however, for 
international action to establish a 
new equilibrium in world trading re- 
lationships, to promote stability in 
international investment at a level 
adequate for the purposes of devel- 
opment of under-developed coun- 
tries, and to offset the recurring drain 
imposed on the monetary reserves 
of many countries by fluctuations in 
the imports of other countries, 
caused by fluctuations in their inter- 
national economic activity. We have 
accordingly added to our recom- 
mendations on domestic measures 
three far-reaching recommendations 
for international action, namely, the 
preparation and execution, under 
Economic and Social Council aus- 
pices, of a program to achieve a new 
equilibrium in world trade; the ex- 
pansion of the activities of the Inter- 
national Bank on a new basis: and 
a revision of the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the International Monetary 
Fund to incorporate a new method 
of tiding over such balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties as may be imposed 
on some countries by the failure of 
others to achieve the levels of em- 
ployment necessary to maintain sta- 
bility in their external disbursements. 


Industrial Nations 


In preparing our recommenda- 
tions, we have had many different 
countries in mind, but they are nat- 
urally addressed with special force 
to the leading industrial nations. To 
quote the words used by Professor 
Clark, in the concurring note which 
he has added to the report, and with 
which all members of the group are 
in general agreement, “the world sit- 
uation, analyzed in this report, im- 
poses an obligation on countries that 
rank as industrial leaders, and makes 
it to their interest to demand a 
higher performance from themselves 
than they might be inclined to do 
on purely domestic considerations 
alone.” 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL’S STEPS ON JERUSALEM 





Concern Over Israeli Government's Action 


Concern over the removal to Jeru- 
salem of certain ministries and cen- 
tral departments of the Government 
of Israel was expressed by the Trus- 
teeship Council in a_ resolution 
adopted at the end of its special ses- 
sion on December 20. 


Approved after many varied and 
conflicting proposals had been con- 
sidered, the resolution further stated 
that the action of the Israeli Gov- 
ernment ignored and was incompat- 
ible with the provisions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution of De- 
cember 9, 1949, on the Jerusalem 
question. 

In a second resolution, adopted 
by an overwhelming vote, the 
Trusteeship Council decided to en- 
trust its President, Roger Garreau 
of France, with the task of prepar- 
ing a working paper on the Statute 
for Jerusalem, in accordance with the 
Assembly’s resolution of December 
9, 1949, which will be submitted for 
consideration at the Council’s sixth 
session, to begin at Geneva on 
January 19. (See page 105 for full 
texts of two resolutions.) 

The Council's action stemmed 
from the General Assembly’s 
resolution which decided that 
Jerusalem should become an inter- 
nationalized city under the admin- 
istrative control of the Trusteeship 
Council and instructed the Council 
to start work on a Statute for the 
Holy City. Shortly before the 
Council met in special session to 
consider the implementation of 
this resolution, word reached Lake 
Success that sections of the Israeli 
Government had been transferred 
to Jerusalem. This action was a 
dominating factor during the Coun- 
cil’s seven-day debate. 


“Delicate Matter” 


The Council, taking up the ques- 
tion on December 13, first con- 
sidered suggestions for postponing 
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what several members described as 
“a very delicate and complex mat- 
ter” until after the New Year. 
Stressing its heavy responsibilities 
on this question, President Garreau 
said the Council had two alterna- 
tives: either it could continue its 
special session until just before 
Christmas, or it could set up a 
committee of the whole to meet 
during the same period. The latter 
alternative would, he thought, have 
the advantage that the delicate 
question of the general principles 
by which the Council should be 
guided in drawing up a Statute for 
Jerusalem could be discussed with 
more freedom, and in a calmer at- 
mosphere. 

Mr. Garreau pointed out that the 
Statute drawn up by the Council’s 
committee during the winter of 
1947-48 had never been adopted 
by the Council, in the absence of in- 
structions from the General Assem- 
bly. Although remaining on_ its 
agenda, the question had not been 
discussed again by the Council. The 
Assembly’s resolution of December 
9, 1949, definitely instructed the 
Council to adopt a Statute, and as an 
executive organ of the Assembly the 
Council was bound to comply. 


Raul Noriega, of Mexico, 
thought it would be advisable to 
postpone discussion of the whole 
question until after the New Year, 
thereby giving delegations time in 
which to study the implications of 
the terms of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion. 

This view was shared by Francis 
B. Sayre, of the United States, who 
said his Government entertained 
grave doubts as to the practicabil- 
ity of the Assembly's proposal, but 
would nevertheless co-operate fully. 
Endorsing Mr. Sayre’s plea to post- 
pone discussion of the question 
until after the New Year, J. Fletch- 
er-Cooke, of the United Kingdom, 


emphasized that the Jerusalem 
question—which had been before 
the Council for the past two years 
—could not be disposed of in two 
or three weeks. If further attempts 
were to be made to settle the ques- 
tion nothing could be gained by 
rushing it through in a fortnight. 
More detailed study of the whole 
problem was necessary before con- 
sidering it in plenary session. 

Dr. Fadhil al-Jamali, of Iraq, 
urged immediate and swift con- 
sideration by the Council, particu- 
larly as it was reported that Israel 
had moved its Government from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. It was most 
important to protect the United Na- 
tions’ prestige and therefore the 
Council should go ahead to settle 
the question of the Statute before 
Christmas, said Dr. al-Jamali. 


A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., 
also favored immediate considera- 
tion, stating that, if no maneuvers 
were executed to undermine the 
General Assembly’s resolution, im- 
mediate and effective implementa- 
tion of its plan would soon be pos- 
sible. 

The Council’s decision, by 6 
votes to one (the United States), 
with 5 abstentions, was to continue 
work on the implementation of the 
Assembly’s_ resolution. Voting in 
favor of this decision were: Iraq, 
France, Philippines, the U.S.S.R., 
Belgium, and the Dominican Re- 
public. Abstentions were cast by 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, China, and Mexico. 

Without voting, the Council then 
agreed to admit Egypt, Lebanon, 
and Syria to participate in an ad- 
visory capacity in the Council’s 
work on the Statute, without al- 
lowing these states to vote. At 
Mexico’s suggestion the Council 
further agreed to invite Argentina 
(which will succeed Mexico on the 
Council in January) to participate 
without vote. 
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The Council held a closed meet- 
ing on December 15, during which 
a preliminary exchange of views 
took place, and a discussion on meth- 
ods of adapting the draft Statute to 
the circumstances now prevailing in 
Jerusalem. 


Franco-Belgian Proposal 


The Council resumed open meet- 
ings on December 16 and began 
consideration of a number of pro- 
posals. A joint draft resolution pre- 
sented by France and Belgium, as 
revised, asked the Council to ex- 
press concern at the removal to 
Jerusalem of certain central depart- 
ments of the Israeli Government, 
and to consider that such action 
was likely to render more difficult 
the implementation of the Statute 
for Jerusalem with which the Coun- 
cil had been entrusted. The draft 
also requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to communicate as soon as 
possible a copy of the proposed res- 
olution to all Members of the United 
Nations. 

Earlier, France submitted a sepa- 
rate draft which “very seriously” 
called the attention of the Israeli 
Government to the “very grave 
consequences” which might arise 
from the non-observance of the As- 
sembly’s resolution, as regards its 
implementation by the Council. A 
Philippine proposal suggested that 
the Council should invite the dele- 
gation of Israel to submit a written 
statement or, alternatively, to send a 
representative to appear before it 
in connection with the transfer of 


certain governmental departments 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. 


General Debate 


Much of the ensuing debate re- 
volved around the implications of 
the joint draft presented by France 
and Belgium, and the difficult po- 
sition arising from Israel’s reported 
decision to move the seat of its ad- 
ministration to Jerusalem. 

Yun-Shou Tang, of China, re- 
iterating his delegation’s position, 
said the problem of Jerusalem had 
always been regarded as _ basically 
religious rather than political. Jeru- 
salem was a symbol to three great 
world religions. Its Holy Places 
should be preserved and the re- 
ligious traditions permitted to de- 
velop freely. The area should not 
be administered by any political 
group under the domination of a 
single faith. 


The logical solution was for the 
area to be placed under the control 
of the United Nations through the 
Trusteeship Council, as had now 
been decided. The people of Israel 
had, however, made it clear that 
such a solution would meet with 
determined opposition on_ their 
part, and that they regarded Jeru- 
salem as the capital of Jewish Pal- 
estine. Such an attitude was no 
more logical than would be the 
view that any of the other ancient 
empires which had flourished 
around the Mediterranean Sea in 
historic times should be _ re-estab- 
lished. 


The representative of China re- 
called that Israel had been born 
under the authority of the United 
Nations and hoped that, as a Mem- 
ber state, Israel would respect the 
General Assembly resolution and 
do nothing to jeopardize the pres- 
tige of the United Nations. 

José Ingles, of the Philippines, 
said his delegation believed that it 
was essential for the Council to 
request Israel to send a representa- 
tive to the Council in order that 
the latter might be given official 
information regarding the situation 
and, so that, if the Government of 
Israel so desired, it might explain 
the reasons for its actions, should 
the statement to that effect in the 
proposal be adopted. Such a re- 
quest would be in accordance with 
the principle that judgment should 
not be passed without a_ hearing 
being given to the party accused. 

The view that the situation was 
not so obscure as to require that ac- 
tion be deferred until the Council 
had received official documents or 
statements, to confirm what was 
generally known was taken by Dr. 
al-Jamali of Iraq. Israel had de- 
fined its attitude regarding the in- 
ternationalization of the Jerusalem 
area in the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee and later in the General As- 
sembly. There could, therefore, be 
no question but that the situation 
described in the first paragraph of 
the joint draft resolution was in 
accordance with the actual situa- 
tion. The Council must decide 





A panoramic view of Jerusalem, showing the Old City in the right foreground. 








Dr. Fadhil al-Jamali and Abdullah Bakr, of 
of the Iraqi Delegation. 


whether it would allow the Govern- 
ment of Israel to do as it wished 
or take practical steps to prevent it. 

If the Council considered the ac- 
tion of Israel illegal and detrimental 
to peace and stability in the Middle 
East, an act of disrespect to the 
General Assembly and to the mem- 
bers of two world religions, it must 
recognize the compulsion to act in 
accordance with that belief. The 
issue was clear: the Council could 
either acquiesce in the “aggression 
of the Government of Israel” or 
act quickly to preserve Jerusalem 
as the center of three religions and 
to uphold respect for the General 
Assembly resolution. 

Dr. al-Jamali then quoted a state- 
ment made recently in Rome by the 
representative of the Government of 
Israel, to the effect that Israel re- 
nounced responsibility for the secur- 
ity of the Holy Places as a result of 
the General Assembly resolution of 
December 9, 1949. That attitude 
would have to be met by a firm res- 
olution by the Trusteeship Council 
and not a weak resolution such as the 
joint draft had become. The resolu- 
tion, as revised, called for no action 
at all; indeed, it appeared rather to 
accept the situation and to imply that 
the General Assembly had been un- 
wise in passing its resolution and 
would be wiser to yield to the “im- 
perious ambition” of the Govern- 
ment of Israel. 

Endorsing the Iraqi observations, 
Mohamed Abdel Monem Mostafa 
Bey, of Egypt, cited a communique 
from the official Israel Bureau of 
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Information to show that the process 
of transferring Israeli administration 
had been continuing for some time. 
Information to that effect had been 
brought to the attention of the Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine 
when it had been in session in Lau- 
sanne. Mostafa Bey recalled that 
the General Assembly resolution of 
November 29, 1947, had laid down 
the basis for international regime of 
the Jerusalem area. The process of 
the transfer of administrative services 
by the Government of Israel into the 
City of Jerusalem had, he asserted, 
begun at that time. In 1949, the Con- 
ciliation Commission had drawn the 
attention of that Government to the 
fact that such transfer was contrary 
to the spirit of the protocol signed 
by the Governments of Israel and 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
relating to the partition line dividing 
the area of Jerusalem from the Holy 
Places. The United Nations, there- 
fore, did possess official information 
regarding the transfer of central de- 
partments of the Government of 
Israel to Jerusalem. 

The draft resolution submitted by 
France and Belgium, he continued, 
was too weak to ensure any effective 
action. It implied acceptance of the 
situation and would convince the 
Government of Israel that it could 
continue to disregard the provisions 
of General Assembly resolutions with 
impunity. At least a sentence should 
be added requesting the Government 
of Israel to cease removal of the 
central departments, as such action 
constituted a threat to peace and 
security. 


Other Views 

Replying to this criticism, Henri 
Laurentie, of France, said his delega- 
tion had been motivated solely by a 
desire to ensure that the Council was 
in a position to carry out as effi- 
ciently as possible the task assigned 
to it by the Assembly. That, in his 
opinion, was the only intention which 
could be read into the joint draft. 
If the Council adopted the Philippine 
proposal that no action should be 
taken until the information received 
on the Israeli Government's action 
had been confirmed, then it would 


be erring on the side of excessive 
caution. 

Mr. Laurentie emphasized that the 
Assembly had entrusted the Council 
with the implementation of an ex- 
tremely important task, and it was 
not for the Council to alter that in- 


tention. Nor, in his view, had the 
need to do so made itself felt. 


Dr. Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, 
thought the Council was faced with 
two problems: that of confirming 
the accuracy of the information re- 
ceived in regard to Israel’s action, 
and that of deciding the action it 
should take, were this information 
accepted as correct. While it was 
clearly desirable that the Council 
should take steps to obtain official 
confirmation of the press reports 
from the Holy Land, Dr. Azkoul 
did not think their accuracy was se- 
riously questioned by any Council 
member. He suggested that a state- 
ment by an Israeli spokesman, which 
had been published by the Israel In- 
formation Bureau, might be taken 
as reasonable confirmation that the 
process of transferring the Govern- 
ment departments to Jerusalem had, 
in fact, begun some months before. 

As to the action to be taken by 
the Council, he considered that the 
French proposal in its original form 
was more effective than the joint 
draft resolution, which had _ been 


Henri Laurentie, of France 
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“watered down” in an attempt to 
secure a compromise. Dr. Azkoul 
felt the Council was fully entitled 
to make a direct appeal to the Israeli 
Government, despite the fact that 
the Statute had not yet been drawn 
up, since it would ultimately be com- 
pelled to do so if the General As- 
sembly’s instructions regarding im- 
plementation of the Statute were to 
be effected. It was desirable that the 
Israeli Government should be under 
no illusions as to the Trusteeship 
Council’s intention to carry out the 
Assembly’s resolution and should not 
be allowed to assume that “silence 
meant consent.” 

President Garreau then pointed 
out that the very considerable dif- 
ferences between the original French 
draft and the joint resolution resulted 





Resolution | 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 


CONCERNED at the removal to 
Jerusalem of certain ministries 
and central departments of the 
Government of Israel, 

CONSIDERING that such action 
ignores and is incompatible with 
the provisions of Paragraph II of 
the General Assembly resolution 
of 9 December, 1949, 

1. Is OF THE OPINION that the 
action of the Government of 
Israel is likely to render more dif- 
ficult the implementation of the 
Statute of Jerusalem with which 
the Council is entrusted by the 
General Assembly resolution of 9 
December, 1949; 

2. REQUESTS the President of 
the Trusteeship Council 

(a) to invite the Government 
of Israel to submit a writ- 
ten statement on the mat- 
ters covered by this reso- 
lution; to revoke these 
measures and to abstain 
from any action liable to 
hinder implementation of 
the General Assembly 
resolution of 9 December, 
1949; 

(b) to keep closely in touch 
with the developments in 
Jerusalem while the Coun- 
cil is not in session; 

3. REQUESTS the  Secretary- 
General to communicate this reso- 
lution promptly to all Member 
states of the United Nations. 
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from an attempt to ensure that the 
first measure taken by the Council 
in implementing the Assembly’s res- 
olution was adopted with the great- 
est possible unanimity. In view of 
the difficulties confronting the Coun- 
cil in carrying out the second part 
of its task—that of implementing the 
Statute—it was essential to make 
clear its intention of requiring the 
strict maintenance of the status quo 
in Palestine. 

For the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke stressed the question 
of substance: that of the Council’s 
considered attitude toward the events 
which had recently taken place in 
Jerusalem since the adoption of the 
Assembly's resolution. It had been 
suggested that the Council should 
state that the events would render its 
task more difficult. The United 
Kingdom did not regard that move 
as final and would be interested to 
hear what Iraq meant in suggesting 
that the joint draft resolution §re- 
quired “more body.” So far as the 
second part of the revised joint draft 
was concerned, requesting the Sec- 
retary-General to circulate a copy of 
the resolution to all Members of the 
United Nations, his delegation re- 
garded this as the correct procedure 
in view of the fact that the Assembly 
was no longer in session. For rea- 
sons already stated, the United King- 
dom doubted whether the Trustee- 
ship Council was entitled to make a 
direct appeal to the Israeli Govern- 
ment, as the original version of the 
joint draft had proposed. Further- 
more, his delegation doubted wheth- 
er the Council had authority under 
the Assembly’s resolution to pass a 
condemnatory resolution addressed 
to any particular government. That 
was, he stressed, a different matter 
from inviting a Member state, or a 
non-member state to be represented 
before the Council. There could be 
no doubt that the Council was en- 
titled to do that. 


Mexican Proposal 


The Council next considered a 
proposal, advanced by Mexico, that 
the President should be invited to 
draw up a working document on the 
Statute for Jerusalem, on the basis 
of which the Council could work 





Resolution Il 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 

CONSIDERING that the comple- 
tion of the preparation of the 
Statute for Jerusalem, with which 
the Council has been charged by 
General Assembly resolution 303 
(IV) of 9 December, 1949, 
should be effected as soon as pos- 
sible, 

ENntTRustTs the President with 
the task of preparing a working 
paper on the Statute for Jeru- 
salem in accordance with the 
resolution of the General As- 
sembly of 9 December, 1949, said 
working paper to be submitted to 
the Council at the beginning of its 
sixth regular session in Geneva on 
19 January, 1950; 

INvirES the members of the 
Council, if they so desire, to send 
to the President written sugges- 
tions or observations on the pro- 
visions of the draft Statute; 

INVITES the delegations now 
participating without vote in the 
deliberations on the question of 
Jerusalem similarly to present 
their views if they so desire; 

AUTHORIZES the President to 
ascertain the views of any other 
interested Governments, _institu- 
tions or organizations. 

The written suggestions and 
views referred to above shall be 
submitted to the President not 
later than 5 January, 1950. 





during its Geneva session. Outlining 
this suggestion, Mr. Noriega doubted 
whether it was possible for the Coun- 
cil to undertake its work on the draft 
Statute without first having the ma- 
terial to work with. Mr. Noriega 
also suggested that it might be worth 
while to invite the delegations now 
participating in the Council’s deliber- 
ations on the Jerusalem question to 
present their views to the President, 
as well as the Council representatives 
themselves. 

Emphatically supporting this pro- 
posal, Mr. Sayre, of the United 
States, believed that they could save 
considerable time by asking the Pres- 
ident to prepare a working document 
to be used by the Council at its reg- 
ular session at Geneva, rather than 
launching into “disorderly” discus- 
sion on the issue. At the same time, 
Mr. Sayre felt the Council should 
invite Israel to attend all its meet- 
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Dr. Max Henriquez-Urena, of the Dominican 

Republic, a new member of the Trusteeship 

Council, is greeted by the Council’s Presi- 
dent, Roger Garreau, of France. 


ings on the Jerusalem question, while 
a similar invitation might be extend- 
ed to Jordan. A majority of mem- 
bers spoke in support of the 
Mexican proposal, which was sub- 
sequently adopted by 11 votes in 
favor, none against, and one absten- 
tion (U.S.S.R.). 

After strongly opposing sugges- 
tions for inviting Israel to partici- 
pate in the Council’s work on the 
Statute—which he thought would 





only hamper its efforts—Dr. al- 
Jamali submitted an Iraqi amend- 
ment to the Franco-Belgian draft. 
This would have the Council con- 
sider that the Israeli Government’s 
action in moving certain departments 
of administration to Jerusalem was 
“in obvious contradiction with the 
General Assembly resolution of De- 
cember 9, 1949,” and request the 
Secretary-General “to communicate 
to all Member states the fact that 
Israel is violating that resolution.” 

Dr. al-Jamali said he introduced 
this amendment because the joint 
draft had “lost all color” and was in 
no way effective, and the Council 
should not allow any government to 
stand in its way in implementing the 
Assembly's resolution on the Jerusa- 
lem question. 


Final Resolution 


On December 20, the Council, 
after further lengthy debate, finally 
adopted a draft resolution which had 
been drawn up by an informal work- 
ing group. This text incorporated 
some features of the original draft 
proposed by France and Belgium, as 
well as an Egyptian amendment 





to the effect that the following words 
should be added to sub-paragraph 
“A” of the second operative part of 
the text: “To revoke these measures 
and to abstain from any action liable 
to hinder the implementation of the 
General Assembly’s resolution of De- 
cember 9, 1949.” This amendment, 
sponsored by Iraq because Egypt 
was participating only in an advisory 
capacity, was approved by a roll-call 
vote of 5 to none, with 7 abstentions. 
(Australia, China, Dominican Re- 
public, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the 
USSR.) 

The Council’s resolution in its en- 
tirety was then adopted, after sec- 
tional voting, by 5 votes in favor, 
none against and 7 abstentions. Bel- 
gium, France, Iraq, Mexico, and the 
Philippines voted for the resolution, 
while Australia, China, the Domin- 
ican Republic, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., and New 
Zealand abstained. 

This completed the Trusteeship 
Council's initial action on the As- 
sembly’s proposals concerning Jeru- 
salem. The Council will take up the 
question again at its sixth regular 
session in Geneva on January 19. 





FAO ACTIVITIES 





Technical Mission to Nicaragua 


A technical mission of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization was 
sent to Nicaragua, at the invitation 
of the Government, early in Decem- 
ber 1949, to study Nicaragua’s plant 
production, forestry, and livestock 
breeding and production. The group 
will make an inventory of the coun- 
try’s need for agricultural and 
forestry development and of existing 
institutions, equipment, and trained 
personnel in those fields. It will sug- 
gest methods for improving Nic- 
aragua’s farm economy and _ food 
production. 

The mission, which is working 
with specialists assigned by the Nic- 
araguan Government, will remain 
in the country approximately two 
months. The technical experts as- 
signed to the mission by FAO are: 
Dr. H. C. Trumble, former profes- 
sor of agronomy at Waite Agri- 
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cultural Research Institute, South 
Australia, and FAO agronomist, 
leader of the mission; Dr. R. E. Pat- 
terson, animal geneticist of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; and Raymond D. Carver, 
United States Forest Service. Hor- 
acio Recart, of Chile and of the FAO 
Forestry Division, is secretary of the 
mission. 


Council Appoints Committees 


The fourteen member  govern- 
ments to be represented on the FAO 
Committee on Commodity Problems 
were named by the Council of FAO 
at its eighth session, which convened 
in Washington on December 7. 

The Committee was established by 
the FAO Conference at its 1949 
Washington session, concluded on 
December 6. It is an advisory body 
and will be concerned primarily with 


the food and agricultural surplus 
commodity situations arising from 
balance - of - payments difficulties. 
Countries selected to be represented 
on the committee are Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Egypt, France, 
India, Indonesia, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Poland, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and 
Uruguay. 

A Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee also named by the Council 
includes the governments of China. 
India, France, Mexico, Switzerland. 
and the United Kingdom. It will 
advise the Director-General regard- 
ing technical and financial arrange- 
ments in connection with the re- 
moval of FAO Headquarters from 
Washington to Rome according to 
the decision reached by the Con- 
ference. The Committee will also 
advise the Council as to what spe- 
cial financial measures, if any, may 
be necessary to secure funds re- 
quired for the move. 

The Council will hold its next ses- 
sion in May at Rome. 
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Special Report on Indonesia Considered 


Resolutions Fail, but Security Council Assured Commission Will Continue Work 


The Security Council considered at 
two meetings, on December 12 and 
13, the special report of the Com- 
mission for Lndonesia on the results 
of the Round Table Conference at 
The Hague. Australia, Belgium, 
Burma, India, the Netherlands, Pak- 
istan, the Philippines, and the In- 
donesian representative were invited 
to sit with the Council 

Though it failed to adopt either 
of two draft resolutions, one pre- 
sented by Canada and one by the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the Council was 
assured by its President, General 
A. G. L. McNaughton, of Canada, 
that the United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia would continue to dis- 
charge its functions under the reso- 
lution of January 28, 1949, and pre- 
vious resolutions. 


In Two Parts 


The Canadian draft resolution was 
voted on in two parts. The first 
part noted with satisfaction the “suc- 
cessful conclusion” of the Hague 
Conference, congratulated and com- 
mended the parties and the United 
Nations Commission, and welcomed 
the forthcoming establishment of the 
Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia. In the second part the 
Commission was asked to continue 
its work and in particular to observe 
and assist in the implementation of 
the Hague Agreements. 

On the first part, the vote was 9 
in favor and 2 (the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
and the U.S.S.R.) against. On the 
second part, the vote was the same 
except for Argentina, which ab- 
Stained. Because one of the nega- 
tive votes in each case was that of a 
permanent member, the President de- 
clared that the proposal had not been 
carried. His statement that the Com- 
mission nevertheless would continue 
was in answer to a query by Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R. draft had 
been introduced in the General As- 
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sembly’s ad hoc Political Committee 
but had not been voted on there be- 
cause the Committee decided by 42 
votes to 5, with 4 abstentions, 
that it constituted a recommendation 
within the meaning of Article 12 of 
the Charter. This draft deemed it 
essential that the following meas- 
ures should be taken: 

e Netherlands forces should with- 
draw to positions occupied by them 
before the commencement of hostil- 
ities in December, 1948. 

e The Netherlands Government 
should release the Indonesian polit- 
ical prisoners and end the campaign 
of terror waged by the Netherlands 
occupation authorities against the 
Indonesian people. 

e A United Nations Commission 
composed of representatives of the 
members of the Security Council 
should be appointed to observe the 
implementation of the two preceding 
points and also to investigate the ac- 
tivities of the Netherlands authorities 
which had taken the form of brutal 
terrorism, murder, and persecution 


of the democratic leaders of the In- 
donesian people. 

e The Commission should be in- 
structed to submit to the Council 
within three months a proposal set- 
tling the conflict between the Neth- 
erlands and the Indonesian Republic. 


e The United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia should be dissolved. 
This Ukrainian proposal was rejected 
9-2 (Ukrainian S.S.R. and U.S.S.R.) 

The discussion was opened by 
General McNaughton, speaking as 
the Canadian representative. He 
characterized his delegation’s draft 
resolution as “apt in the existing sit- 
uation” and as furnishing the neces- 
sary action, and then referred to the 
Hague Agreements as “dramatic evi- 
dence” of the Council’s ability to 
discharge its function of pacifically 
settling disputes. 


Flexible Procedures 


Even though the Council could 
be satisfied that both it and its rep- 
resentatives on the scene had been 
of assistance, General McNaughton 


Participants in Council discussion. Left to right: Dr. J. H. van Royen (Netherlands), Dr. José 
Arce (Argentina), and L. N. Palar (Indonesia). 
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said, it could not be doubted that 
unless the parties themselves had 
been determined to secure an agree- 
ment one could not have _ been 
realized. 

The flexible and adaptable proce- 
dures worked out by the Council had 
been very useful, and the Council’s 
representatives had shown “high 
ability and reasoned initiative.” 
Netherlands Statement 

For the Netherlands, Dr. J. H. 
van Royen expressed his Govern- 
ment’s gratitude, its happiness over 
the results of the Conference, and 
its approval of the Canadian draft. 
Likewise, he paid tribute to the In- 
donesian delegates, headed by Dr. 
Mohammed Hatta and Sultan Ham- 
id, and to the United Nations 
Commission. 

Dr. van Royen recalled that his 
Government’s initiative in convoking 
the Conference had first been ex- 
pressed in December, 1942, by Queen 
Wilhelmina, who at that time empha- 
sized her people's intention to evolve 
an equal partnership between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia, and an- 
nounced a plan to convoke a Round 
Table Conference after the liberation. 

Dr. van Royen did not imply that 
his Government had changed its 
opinion on the competence of the 
United Nations to deal with the dis- 
pute and regretted that the question 
had not been put to the International 
Court of Justice as his Government 
often had suggested. 

Without the Security Council's 
help, an agreement—probably some- 
what different, but just and satisfac- 
tory—would have been reached be- 
cause the Netherlands had been 
willing to meet the Indonesian as- 
pirations. Several countries were 
entitled to Netherlands gratitude, es- 
pecially Belgium. 

The Netherlands, he continued. 
had conceded a great deal and sac- 
rificed much to obtain a_ well-bal- 
anced agreement, freely entered into 
by equal partners, and having a 
stable and enduring character. The 
Netherlands had borne in mind that 
Indonesia should begin independence 
without too heavy financial burdens 
or liabilities; its tasks would be for- 
midable enough. Accordingly, other 
governments might also be inspired 
similarly. 
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Immediately after the transfer of 
sovereignty, the Netherlands would 
sponsor wholeheartedly the applica- 
tion for United Nations Membership 
of the Republik Indonesia Serikat 
and hoped for unanimous approval. 

Dr. van Royen attached great im- 
portance to Article 2 of the Agree- 
ment on Transitional Measures. It 
provides that the division of the 
Republic of the United States of In- 
donesia into component states shall 
be established finally by a Constitu- 
ent Assembly, in accordance with 
the Provisional Constitution, with the 
understanding that a plebiscite be 
held in the territories indicated by the 
Government of the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia, on the 
recommendation of the United Na- 
tions Commission or another United 
Nations organ, on the question 
whether they shall form a separate 
State. 

Also, Article 2 provides that a 
component state which does not 
ratify the final Constitution will be 
allowed to negotiate about a special 
relationship toward both the Repub- 
lic of the United States of Indonesia 
and the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 


A Firm Basis 

Thus, the right of self-determina- 
tion by the populations of different 
territories was provided for in ac- 
cordance with previous agreements. 
The Netherlands Parliament had 
adopted « Government amendment 
ensuring that that right be fully 
realized. 

Dr. van Royen saw in the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union a firm basis 
for an enduring friendship of great 
mutual advantage. Indonesia was 
obtaining unconditional, complete. 
and real sovereignty, and the world 
at large was gaining peace and order 
in a very important part of the globe 
with new guarantees against the 
forces which thrive on disruption 
and chaos. 

The agreement was proof to a 
world which needs such proof that 
when there is good will and good 
faith on both sides in a controversy, 
however tense and involved, there 
are no difficulties which cannot be 
overcome and no insoluble prob- 
lems. 

The Indonesian _ representative. 


L. N. Palar, after expressing his Gov- 
ernment’s gratitude, remarked that 
no one could contend that the agree- 
ment fully satisfied either party; both 
had made concessions. But, he 
added, no concession had impaired 
the transfer of real, complete, and 
unconditional sovereignty—the ulti- 
mate yardstick. Further, the frame- 
work for future co-operation of two 
independent and equal states had 
been provided. 

The Union will be headed by the 
Netherlands Queen, who will effectu- 
ate “the spirit of voluntary and last- 
ing co-operation” between the part- 
ners, but who will have no executive 
authority whatsoever. Decisions by 
the Conference of Ministers for joint 
regulations require approval by the 
respective parliaments. 

The Statute of Union does not 
compel either party to agree on mat- 
ters of common interest if either 
deems it unnecessary, Mr. Palar con- 
tinued. Decisions of the Union 
Ministers must be reached unani- 
mously by those representing both 
partners. The Dutch originally had 
insisted that their consent should be 
required for certain measures touch- 
ing on specific Dutch interests in 
Indonesia, but the Indonesian dele- 
gates had successfully limited this to 
stipulations requiring only consulta- 
tions. 

Mr. Palar then discussed the fields 

of common interest in which co-op- 
eration will take place—foreign rela- 
tions and defence, and, “as far as 
necessary, finance, and also in re- 
gard to subjects of an economic and 
a cultural nature.” 
@ Foreign Relations. The  agree- 
ments provide for mutual consulta- 
tion and co-operation where mutual 
interests are involved, without in any 
way prejudicing or limiting the right 
of each partner to conduct its own 
foreign relations and determine its 
own foreign policy. Mutual consulta- 
tion and co-operation does not in 
any way limit the full and complete 
sovereignty of each partner. 


Consultation 


@ Trade and Finance. It is stipu- 
lated that as long as the United 
States of Indonesia has certain liabil- 
ities towards the Netherlands, the 
former shall consult the Netherlands 
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On January 1, three new members replaced Argentina, Canada, and the Ukrainian S.S.R. on the Security Council. The new representatives 
are, from left to right: Dr. Ales Bebler, for Yugoslavia; Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, for India; and Dr. Homero Viteri-Lafronte, for Ecuador. 
The three states were elected during the fourth session of the General Assembly for two-year terms, which expire on December 1, 1951. 





before taking action on certain mat- 
ters in which the Netherlands is 
concerned. Consultation, however, 
does not bind either party. 

As for the assumption by the 
United States of Indonesia of debts 
incurred by the Netherlands East 
Indies Government, this represents 
an Indonesian concession, which, 
however, does not infringe on the 
full sovereignty of the Republic. 
© Defence. The agreements pro- 
vide in Article | that “each partner 
shall bear full responsibility for the 
defence of his own territory.” To that 
end, and again on a basis of volun- 
tary co-operation, either partner may 
apply to the other for assistance. 
The partner who has applied for aid 
will have final jurisdiction in all mat- 
ters connected with the aid rendered 
by the other partner. 

All armed Dutch land, sea, and 
air forces shall be withdrawn within 
a specified time. Preceding with- 
drawal they may, at the request of 
the United States of Indonesia, carry 
out certain assigned tasks for the 
Republic and be responsible to the 
Minister of Defence of the Republic. 

For example, the naval base of 
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Soerabaja, at the time of transfer of 
sovereignty, will become a _ naval 
base of the Republic. The Repub- 
lican Government will appoint a 
Royal Netherlands Navy officer as 
manager of this base, and he will be 
directly responsible to the Republic’s 
Minister of Defence. 

In the event of threat of aggression 
to either or both of the partners, the 
two shall consult. This is a provision 
similar in every respect to agreements 
carried out by independent states 
throughout the course of history, 
which in no way encroaches on the 
sovereignty of either partner. 


Maintained Freedom 

It was clear, Mr. Palar added, 
that the Indonesian negotiators had 
maintained their country’s freedom 
to determine on which particular 
points it would co-operate. More- 
over, in each specific instance, the 
ultimate decision would rest with the 
two parliaments. Thus, two sover- 
eign states had voluntarily agreed to 
co-operate with each other on a basis 
of equality, in an agreement, which, 
like all other agreements, can be 
terminated if and as soon as it be- 


comes clear that either of the parties 
is not adhering to it. 

“It goes without saying,” Mr. 
Palar remarked, “that, having con- 
cluded the Hague Agreements, we 
are determined to implement them 
fully and in good faith.” 

While the Indonesian question was 
being dealt with by the Secur- 
ity Council, his side had made 
many considerable concessions which 
brought immense disadvantages and 
losses. Often the Security Council 
had not been able to secure the very 
ends for which the concessions had 
been made. 

Nevertheless, it might be well not 
to dwell on these points, realizing 
that, without the intervention of the 
Security Council, the Indonesian 
question would have been solved on 
the battlefield by force of arms, and 
realizing that the positive assistance 
rendered by the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia had con- 
tributed to the solution. 

Proceeding, he said that the New 
Guinea issue could be considered a 
territorial restriction of Indonesian 
sovereignty. But the question must 
be settled within one year, and his 
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side was determined to have New 
Guinea sharing its sovereignty. 

As for taking over part of the 
debts incurred by the Netherlands 
authorities in financing two wars 
against the Indonesians, it was hard- 
ly necessary to point out that, in 
conducting negotiations, the best 
means for inducing the other party 
to make concessions was to make 
some concessions oneself. 

Acceptance of the Netherlands 
Queen as head of the Indonesian- 
Netherlands Union was a psycholog- 
ical concession from the point of 
view of nationalist feelings; it was 
done in full realization of the great 
psychological importance of this mat- 
ter for the Dutch in their frame of 
reference. 


Sovereign State 

Despite concessions, the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia 
will join the family of nations as a 
completely sovereign state, made 
possible by the courageous endurance 
of the Indonesian people, and the 
heroic valor and prowess of their 
guerrillas, and through the valuable 
assistance of the Security Council 
and its organs in Indonesia. 

But sovereignty alone was not the 
ultimate Indonesian goal. To Indo- 
nesians, sovereignty was an_instru- 
ment for ensuring and preserving de- 
mocracy and the only possible basis 
on which they could better their 
living conditions and secure econom- 
ic and social justice. They would 
work for the independence of all 
colonial peoples. 

Mr. Palar approved the continu- 
ance of the United Nations Com- 
mission for Indonesia, which he 
thought would be especially useful 
as a mediator in the New Guinea 
issue, which cast a shadow on 
Indonesian-Netherlands co-operation. 
In conclusion, he expressed gratitude 
for the statesmanship of Dr. van 
Royen. 

The Hague Agreements were de- 
nounced as “merely the consumma- 
tion of the effort to restore the old 
colonial order” by Andrew I. Gala- 
gan, of the Ukrainian S.S.R. speak- 
ing for his delegation’s draft resolu- 
tion. Dutch warfare, supported by 
the United States and United King- 
dom, was raging as seriously as ever 
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against the Indonesian people, he 
said, repeating charges made in the 
Assembly by Dr. Dmitri Z. Manu- 
ilsky. 


Ukrainian Arguments 

Mr. Galagan made the following 
criticisms: 

@ Head of the Union. The same 
Crown whose armies were destroy- 
ing the Indonesian people, whose 
blockading fleet reduced them to 
semi-starvation, is the ruler of the 
Union. 

@ Foreign Relations. These were 
under Netherlands control, as, with- 
out Netherlands agreement, the In- 
donesian Republic will be unable to 
enforce any decision. Since all deci- 
sions of the Council of Ministers 
must be unanimous, the Netherlands 
must agree for a decision to be 
reached. 

Article 3 of the Agreement Con- 

cerning Foreign Relations between 
the Union partners deprives Indone- 
sia of the right to conduct foreign 
relations with other states, so Indo- 
nesia can have no foreign policy of 
its own and must seek approval on 
each question. Article 4 of that 
Agreement actually prevents Indo- 
nesia from having its own diplomatic 
representatives abroad. 
@ Economics, Finance, and Trade. 
National resources and economic 
wealth will be controlied by the 
United States first, then the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom and 
other monopolistic bodies, ensuring 
them tremendous profits. Nether- 
lands colonizers with so-called legit- 
imate claims will continue economic 
domination. Securing of other na- 
tionals’ rights constantly will hamper 
development in the Indonesian peo- 
ples’ interests. 

Article 5 of the Financial and Eco- 
nomic Agreement prevents Indonesia 
from developing its natural resources, 
as Indonesian capital cannot compete 
with that of countries which already 
control oil, rubber, and lead re- 
sources. 

Article 8 keeps Indonesia a per- 
petual source of raw materials. 

Indonesia had assumed debts in- 
curred since 1932 by the Nether- 
lands Colonial Administration, to- 
talling 1,000,000,000 Netherlands 
florins or $65,000,000 (United 


States). And assumption of United 
States loans for surplus military 
equipment, requires the Indonesian 
people to pay for wars fought against 
them. 

The Netherlands economic posi- 

tion in Indonesia is safeguarded, en- 
abling the former to pump out 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000 annu- 
ally. 
e Armed Forces. Withdrawal of 
Netherlands troops is surrounded by 
so many quakifications and reserva- 
tions that it will be possible for them 
to remain. Pretexts already are set up. 
The Netherlands will control Soera- 
baja Naval Base. Expense for Dutch 
troop maintenance will be an In- 
donesian burden. 

Comparison of the agreement text 
with various Netherlands ultimata to 
Indonesia during the last two years 
shows the latter were incorporated. 

Mr. Galagan went on to say that 
democratic quarters in Indonesia do 
not recognize the agreements or the 
Hatta Government which treacher- 
ously signed them. Republican 
troops fighting the Dutch are not 
controlled by the Hatta Government, 
particularly the Sixteenth Brigade. 
Accordingly, the Security Council 
should condemn the agreements as 
incompatible with the principles of 
the United Nations, and adopt ef- 
fective measures for settling the 
Indonesian-Netherlands conflict. 

The United Nations Commission 
and the preceding Committee of 
Good Offices failed, having been 
turned by the United States into its 
own tool to put pressure on the In- 
donesians. In secret talks the United 
States had promised assistance 
against the liberation movement. A 
new Commission should be estab- 
lished of representatives of all states 
which are members of the Council. 


Support for Ukrainian Proposal 


Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the 
U.S.S.R., supported the Ukrainian 
draft resolution. He reviewed the 
Indonesian struggle for independ- 
ence following the Japanese defeat, 
saying that the colonial powers 
had thwarted Indonesia’s first at- 
tempt through fear that it would 
bring about an intensification of the 
national liberation struggle in Ma- 
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laya, in Sarawak, in French Indo- 
China, and in other regions. 

The United Kingdom led in send- 
ing troops, said Mr. Tsarapkin, not 
to disarm the Japanese, but to sup- 
press the Indonesian Republic, using 
Japanese troops and preparing for 
the Dutch return with active United 
States aid. The Security Council’s 
obligation was to halt the Nether- 
lands aggression, but instead it lim- 
ited the Indonesian Republic’s terri- 
tory to the city of Jogjakarta and 
its suburbs. 

Concomitantly with the Dutch 
military action, the colonial powers 
maneuvered politically to strengthen 
the Dutch position. He reviewed 
the Linggadjati and Renville agree- 
ments, characterizing the latter as a 
new concession to the Netherlands 
aggressors through the Good Offices 
Committee in which particular ac- 
tivity was displayed by the United 
States. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation could not 
accede to appeals to forget the past 
and let bygones be bygones. To make 
a correct assessment it was necessary 
to examine the not so distant past. 
Against that background the Hague 
Agreements were obviously for the 
Netherlands and against Indonesian 
interests. To speak seriously of a 
transfer of Netherlands sovereignty 
to the United States of Indonesia 
was a blatant deceit; the Hague 
Agreements formed a shameful page 
in the records of the United Nations. 


Support for Canadian Proposal 


The Norwegian _ representative, 
Arne Sunde, said that his Govern- 
ment had not always seen eye to 
eye with the Dutch in regard to the 
pace at which it would be possible 
for Indonesia to emerge to sovereign 
rule, nor in their methods calculated 
to further that end. 

But today bygones should be by- 
gones. The agreement was clear 
evidence of the moderation and flex- 
ible statesmanship of the Nether- 
lands Governments, requiring mag- 
nanimity and political wisdom, and 
of the wise statesmanship of the 
Indonesians. 

Carlos Blanco, of Cuba, also of- 
fered congratulations and recalled 
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his country’s persistent anti-colonial 
policy. 

For Pakistan, Sir Mohammad 
Zafrulla Khan warmly welcomed 
the agreements, endorsing the re- 
marks of General McNaughton and 
Mr. Sunde, and supporting the Ca- 
nadian draft. His delegation was 
conscious that much remained to be 
done, both in implementing what 
had been agreed on and in settling 
outstanding issues—New Guinea, for 
instance. He hoped Indonesia speed- 
ily would be admitted to United Na- 
tions membership. 


Only Praise 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, re- 
calling that on occasion his delega- 
tion had been highly critical of the 
Netherlands Government, had only 
praise for the three delegations 
which participated in the Conference 
and for the United Nations Com- 
mission. He also associated his del- 
egation with much said by General 
McNaughton and Mr. Sunde. The 
mere participation of the United Na- 
tions Commission in the Hague ne- 
gotiations was itself a guarantee to 
world public opinion of the fairness 
of those Agreements. 

Dr. Tsiang found the Ukrainian 
draft and Mr. Galagan’s address 
simply mischievous, and he disliked 
most the slur on Mr. Hatta. 

Sir B. N. Rau, of India, said the 
settlement was especially gratifying 
to his country because the Indian 
Prime Minister had taken a leading 
part in the Delhi Conference which 
had materially influenced subsequent 
events. Since the Canadian draft 
said nothing about the controversial 
events of the past, he could not 
understand why it was opposed— 
agreement was not so frequent in 
this world of conflict that its oc- 
currence should not bring rejoicing. 
Everyone should welcome the birth 
of a new independent state; Indo- 
nesia should be admitted as a 
Member. 

Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, 
generally approved the Canadian 
draft, and argued that even if the 
Hague Agreements did not satisfy all 
desires, they might be a suitable 
beginning of a new era of peace and 


prosperity in a very important part 
of the world. 

Mr. Fawzi took issue with the 
Netherlands representative’s ques- 
tioning of United Nations compe- 
tence to intervene and agreed that 
Indonesian assumption of the debts 
was quite a sacrifice. He hoped the 
world at large would not turn Indo- 
nesian territory into an arena of 
economic exploitation. He believed 
that when the Indonesian people 
were allowed at long last to achieve 
their independence, there was no 
sacrifice on the part of anybody. 

Speaking for Belgium, a member 
of the United Nations Commission, 
Fernand van Langenhove was proud 
of the result. He said the repre- 
sentatives of the Netherlands and of 
Indonesia had contributed wisdom 
liberally to the solution and that Mr. 
Palar’s tribute to Dr. van Royen was 
deserved and did honor to both re- 
cipient and author. 

Continuing, Mr. van Langenhove 
said he was not certain that it was 
regrettable that imputation and ac- 
cusation which had been made in the 
General Assembly had been repeated 
in the Council, since by repetition 
everybody’s mind would be made 
more clear. The most dreaded threat 
to the independence of peoples was 
not the colonialism of olden days but 
the new imperialism of today—the 
former was nothing but a specter of 
the past, but the latter was the harsh 
reality of the present. The Ukrai- 
nian draft, based on out-dated as- 
sumptions, seemed to have been 
written before the end of the Round 
Table Conference. 


United States Views 


Speaking for the United States, 
Ernest A. Gross regarded the settle- 
ment as a substantial contribution to 
the advancement of the purposes and 
principles of the Charter and a strik- 
ing example of the way in which the 
primary purpose of the Council 
could be carried into action. 

But it was more than a specific 
settlement. The Hague conferees had 
agreed on a new constitutional rela- 
tionship and had expressed and ma- 
terially extended certain ideals which 
should lift the spirit of those Mem- 
bers who sought to promote social 
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progress, better standards of life, and 
larger freedom. 

Mr. Gross also reviewed develop- 
ments since Queen Wilhelmina in 
1942 had promised the 70,000,000 
people of Indonesia their freedom. 
In the Linggadjati agreement certain 
broad principles had been agreed on. 
In the Renville agreement these had 
been restated and a truce worked 
out. Last January the Council had 
recommended negotiations, and in 
February the Netherlands Govern- 
ment had suggested the Round Table 
Conference. In March, the Council, 
adopting a Canadian suggestion, had 
harmonized its January resolution 
with the Netherlands proposal. 

He paid tribute both to the Neth- 
erlands and the Indonesian negotia- 
tors as deserving the respect of the 
international community. The In- 
donesians had proved themselves 
qualified to take their place along 
with other peace-loving nations. 


Free to Choose 


Mr. Gross could only conclude 
that certain representatives were dis- 
tressed that an agreement had been 
reached—that a few states appeared 
reluctant to witness the promotion 
of social progress and better living 
standards for 70,000,000 Indone- 
sians. This was difficult to under- 
stand, as the agreement was volun- 
tary and had not been imposed. 

The people of Indonesia would be 
free to choose their own form of 
government and its members. How 
could the representatives of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and the Soviet 
Union be opposed to this? 

The Soviet Union had sought to 
thwart agreement and to vilify the 
Indonesian leaders. Its representa- 
tive and that of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
had tried unsuccessfully to twist the 
meaning of the agreements. 

He regretted that the Soviet Union 
did not, even at this stage, join the 
majority. He could assume only that 
it was trying hard to hide a fact 
which could not be hidden—that 
agreement had been reached where- 
by Indonesia would be free in a 
matter of days. Hostilities were not 
continuing between the Dutch and 
the Indonesians. There might be 
sporadic outbursts from certain ex- 
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tremist elements, such as happened 
a year ago when the communists 
chose to revolt. The communists in 
Indonesia always had opposed a ne- 
gotiated settlement, and found diffi- 
culty in accepting independence by 
peaceful means. 

He congratulated the representa- 
tives of the Republic of Indonesia 
and the Federal Consultative Assem- 
bly on the draft constitution—an in- 
strument of a free people. He had no 
doubt the New Guinea issue would 
be settled within a year. Certain 
tasks remained to be done, and he 
regretted that the Soviet Union and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. apparently 
sought to terminate the continuing 
authority of the United Nations 
Commission. 

U So Nyun, of Burma, considered 
that this Council meeting marked a 
milestone in the history of all human 
relationships, illustrating the superi- 
ority of reason, conference, arbitra- 
tion, and compromise over brute 
force and the resort to arms. The 
Canadian proposal was another for- 
ward step. 

A year ago his Government had 
been skeptical, Mr. So Nyun said, 
because of the historical background. 
Today it noted that not only did 
each party to the dispute now un- 
derstand and appreciate the other’s 
viewpoint, but paid ungrudging trib- 
ute to the other's sincerity and 
earnestness. 

However, he thought the Nether- 
lands representative’s remarks on the 
competence of the Council and the 
expression that an agreement would 
have been reached without its help 
as unnecessary, incongruous, and un- 
gracious. Otherwise, the Nether- 
lands representative had made a dig- 
nified and statesmanlike statement, 
breathing good will, sincerity, and 
hopefulness. The new relationship 
was especially gratifying to the whole 
of the regions of Southeast Asia, 
most of which have obtained or are 
in the process of struggling for po- 
litical independence. 


Baseless Attacks 

Mr. So Nyun was associated with 
the Indian representative’s tribute to 
the leadership of Dr. Hatta, who 
stood too high in his own people’s 
estimation, as well as in general 


esteem, to require defence against 
baseless and malicious attacks in his 
absence. The address of the U.S.S.R. 
representative showed that one need- 
ed to be saved from one’s so-called 
friends as much as from one’s sworn 
enemies. Many countries like Bur- 
ma, India, Pakistan, and the Philip- 
pines, which won political independ- 
ence recently at heavy cost, had not, 
as the U.S.S.R. representative so 
flippantly and insultingly imagined, 
followed the dictates of the colonial 
powers in this last phase of the battle 
against colonialism in the Far East. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the 
United Kingdom, after expressing his 
congratulations to the participants, 
asked his colleagues to make some 
allowances for the representatives of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the Soviet 
Union. 

His colleagues must remember, Sir 
Alexander said, that those two dele- 
gations were annoyed and disappoint- 
ed. They had said the Hague Con- 
ference was a sham to smother 
discussion in the United Nations. 
They were surprised because the 
Conference had reached an agree- 
ment, limiting their possibilities of 
making trouble. 


A New Epoch 


Guy de la Tournelle, of France, 
shared the Netherlands’ questioning 
of the Council’s competence, which 
the Council nevertheless had af- 
firmed by playing an active part in 
the settlement. A page of history 
thus had been turned and a new 
epoch begun. Nobody would re- 
joice more than France if this new 
epoch were one of pacification, a 
main factor for political equilibrium 
and economic development of that 
region of the world. 


Dr. van Royen then replied to Mr. 
Palar’s remark that the New Guinea 
issue cast a shadow on the co-opera- 
tion between Indonesia and _ the 
Netherlands, that it was difficult to 
co-operate with one’s right hand and 
carry on a dispute with the left. 
While the two nations were today 
diametrically opposed on this point, 
he believed that within a year, with 
good will and good faith, it would 
be solved satisfactorily. Whether it 
would be useful or even necessary 
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to invoke the United Nations Com- 
mission seemed to him dependent on 
circumstances and the will of the 
parties. However, his Government 
would not oppose it. 

He agreed that the object of the 
representatives of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. was to undo 
the constructive work and to create 
unrest and even chaos in order to 
prepare the ground for the seeds of 
communism. 


Misgivings 


Dr. van Royen said he always had 
misgivings when he heard the Ukrai- 
nian §S.S.R. representative speak of 
sovereignty and independence, and 
he always had qualms when he 
“stened to the Soviet Union repre- 
sentative discourse on the evils of op- 
pression and the merits of political 
freedom. 

He feared they were preparing 
cynically for refusal to recognize the 
Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia and to admit the Republic 
to the United Nations. 

José Arce, of Argentina, also con- 
gratulated the participants on the 
agreement. Hardly a year ago he 
had remarked to Mr. Palar that the 
worst kind of independence was still 
better than the best kind of war. He 
thought the New Guinea issue one 
for direct negotiation and found no 
reference in the agreement for inter- 
vention in it by a United Nations 
organ, but he would limit his posi- 
tion to expression of a reservation. 


Shared Doubts 


He also shared doubts about the 
Council’s competence, recalling the 
Argentine delegation’s consistent po- 
sition toward United Nations inter- 
ference in matters not specifically 
mentioned in the Charter. There 
were other wars in which the Secur- 
ity Council had not felt impelled 
to intervene. Proceeding, he hoped 
Indonesia would be welcomed as a 
Member and he thought the mutual 
expressions of good will augured 
well for settlement of the New 
Guinea issue. 

Later, Mr. Galagan, of the Uk- 
rainian S.S.R., replied that his 
adversaries had ignored the facts 
and avoided the substance. If 
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the Netherlands was so generous, 
why did it not agree to the transfer 
of sovereignty in 1945? Why did it 
have to spend four years, hand-in- 
glove with the British and the Amer- 
icans, in suppressing the freedom 
and independence of the Indonesian 
people? He did not believe that 
any of the states that now insisted 
on approval of the Agreements as 
granting sovereign rights to the In- 
donesian people, would agree to that 
kind of sovereignty being bestowed 
on themselves and their countries. 
Mr. Galagan repeated his former 


charges that all the democratic lead- 
ers of the Indonesian people were 
in jail and that Netherlands troops 
were continuing with the extermina- 
tion of the Indonesian people. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Antonio P. 
Chanco concluded the debate by 
voicing the Philippine delegation’s 
Satisfaction over the Agreements 
which finally recognized the full and 
complete independence and _ sover- 
eignty of the United States of 
Indonesia. 

The Council then voted on the 
two draft resolutions. 


Tribute to Dr. Calderone 


The end of 1949 marked the close 
of three years of service to the World 
Health Organization by Dr. Frank 
A. Calderone, Director of its New 
York Liaison Office. 

Dr. Calderone is continuing, how- 
ever, to act as consultant and ad- 
viser to WHO and as consultant to 
the United Nations Medical and 
Health Service. He has become 
Executive Director of the New York 
City Cancer Committee (an af- 
filiate of the American Cancer So- 
ciety). In accepting his resignation, 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-Gen- 
eral of WHO, stated that he did so 
“with greatest reluctance” and in 
recognition of Dr. Calderone’s de- 
sire to undertake the new post in his 
own country. 

During the outbreak of cholera 
in Egypt at the end of September 
1947, the New York Headquarters 
of the WHO Interim Commission, 
under Dr. Calderone’s direction, pro- 
cured and shipped by air vast quanti- 
ties of medical and pharmaceutical 
supplies urgently needed in_ the 
stricken area. To this was credited 
in large measure the rapid control 
of the epidemic. 

Dr. Chisholm termed this “an out- 
standing contribution to the advance- 
ment of international health and col- 
laboration among nations.” 


Dr. Chisholm also said: “From 
the earliest days of the Interim Com- 
mission you have given great service 
in establishing the permanent or- 


ganization as a sound administrative 
structure. You have been largely 
responsible for building up the rela- 
tionships with the United Nations 
and many of the specialized agencies, 
and in negotiating agreements with 
these bodies, and your services in 
arranging for WHO headquarters in 
Geneva and assisting in the arrang- 
ing of financing of the organization 
have been invaluable. You have 
shown unusual understanding of the 
complexities of international organi- 
zation and true appreciation of the 
goals and principles of WHO.” 


Dr. Frank A. Calderone 





New Heads of UPU and ITU 





Fritz Hess 


New chief administrative officers 
of two specialized agencies assumed 
office on January 1. They are Fritz 
Hess, Director of the International 
Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union and Secretary-General of the 
UPU’s Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee, and Leon Miulatier, Secre- 
tary-General of the International 
Telecommunication Union. 

Mr. Hess, formerly Director-Gen- 
eral of Switzerland’s postal, tele- 
graph, and telephone services, suc- 
ceeds Dr. Alois Muri, of Switzer- 
land. Mr. Mulatier, of France, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary-General of 
ITU, succeeds Dr. Franz von Ernst, 
of Switzerland. 

Mr. Hess was born at Wald, in 
the Zurich Oberland, on September 
8, 1895, and studied in the schools 
and at the university at Zurich, 
where he received his doctorate in 
law. Later he studied law at Paris 
and on his return to Switzerland 
served successively in the Depart- 
ments of Public Economy, Finance, 
and Posts and Railways. Later he 
became legal counsellor for the Fed- 
eral Aviation Office. 

In 1934, Mr. Hess entered the 
head office of the Federal Railways 
and became Secretary-General in 
1936. In 1940, he was appointed 
Director of the Third District of 
Federal Railways and subsequently 
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Leon Mulatier 


occupied several important adminis- 
trative positions. On August 8, 
1945, he became Director-General 
of Swiss Posts, Telegraphs, and Tele- 
phones. 

Mr. Hess was a delegate to the 
UPU Congress at Paris and to the 
Conference on Telecommunications 
at Atlantic City in 1947 and has 
been a member of the Executive and 
Liaison Committee of the UPU and 
of its Administrative Council. 


Born in 1887 at Eurre (Drome) 
France, L. F. Mulatier was educated 
at College de Montélimar, Ecole 
spéciale des Travaux Publics, Paris, 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
Paris, Ecole Nationale Supérieure 
des Postes et des Telegraphes de 
France, Paris. He served in the De- 
partment of Posts, Telephones, and 
Telegraphs, and the Department of 
Telegraphic Services (Radio) from 
October, 1919; a year later, he 
helped in the preparation for the 
Washington Conference. As Assist- 
ant to the Controller of the PTT 
service of the Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion and for the government and 
plebiscite of Upper Silesia, Mr. 
Mulatier during 1920-21 was en- 
trusted with the organization and 
direction of the radio and postal- 
telegraphic system. In 1923 he was 
appointed member of the central 
administration of the PTT of France, 
and subsequently became Assistant 
Director and then Director of Tele- 
graphic Services and Radio Com- 
munications. Since March, 1940, he 
has been Vice-Director and _ later 
Assistant Secretary-General of the 
ITU. 

Mr. Mulatier served with the 
French Army during World War I, 
and is now Director of Military 
Telegraphy, with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. He is a Commander 
of the Legion of Honor. 


Eight experts, of whom six were blind, met at UNESCO House in December in order to study 
the possibility of a single world script (Braille) for the blind. In this group are Professor 
Nickola Bassili (left) of the School for the Blind, Cairo, and Sir Clutha MacKenzie (right), 
UNESCO consultant on Braille, with Miss Sautaum (center left) and Miss Yarrow, of the Secretariat. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL 


Suggestions Sent to Governments 


There has been distributed to the 
governments of the six permanent 
members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission a paper prepared by the 
Secretariat listing various concrete 
suggestions made in the course of 
the last General Assembly debate 
on atomic energy or submitted di- 
rectly to the six permanent members. 


The preparation of the paper was 
in accordance with the statement 
made. at the conclusion of the debate 
by the Commission Chairman at that 
time, General A.G.L. McNaugh- 
ton, of Canada, and its distribution 
was decided on at the thirteenth 
meeting of the six permanent mem- 
bers on December 20. A communi- 
que issued by the conferees ex- 
plained that the suggestions had 
been added to the existing agenda 
of the conversations among them 
and that they had decided to trans- 
mit them to their respective gov- 
ernments. 


The meeting was held pursuant to 
the General Assembly resolution of 
November 23, 1949, which re- 
quested the permanent members “to 
continue their consultations, to ex- 
plore all possible avenues and ex- 
amine all concrete suggestions with 
a view to determining whether they 
might lead to an agreement securing 
the basic objectives of the General 
Assembly in this question,” and 
pursuant also to the Assembly reso- 
lution of November 4, 1948. (See 
the BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 12.) 


The communique said that the 
six had agreed that the practice 
established for the first twelve meet- 
ings had been beneficial and should 
be maintained and that future meet- 
ings would therefore be closed. 
However, it was agreed also that, in 
accordance with the 1949 resolution, 
all Member states must be kept in- 
formed of the progress of the dis- 
cussions, and the group of six would 
therefore issue periodic reports. 
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The next meeting of the six— 
Canada, China, France, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States—will be held on January 19 
at Lake Success. 

Simultaneously with the issuance 
of the communique there was made 
public a letter to General Mc- 
Naughton from General Carlos P. 
Romulo, President of the General 
Assembly, dated December 16, 
1949, expressing gratification that 
among the suggestions to be placed 
before the six were those which 
General Romulo had put forward 
at the beginning of the General As- 
sembly debate on November 3, 1949. 
(See the BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 
rt.) 

After restating the four possible 
paths, General Romulo wrote: 

“I continue to believe that all of 
those approaches should be seriously 
pursued. In putting forward these 
suggestions, I stated that I held no 
brief for any particular plan under 
these four points. I am confident 
that the political and scientific 
knowledge at the disposal of the six 
permanent members of the Com- 
mission will enable these members 
to assemble and consider all pos- 
sible data bearing upon these points. 
Consequently, I do not feel it ad- 
visable for me to present any precise 
plan at this time.” 





South-West Africa 


Pursuant to the resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 6, 1949, requesting an advisory 
opinion from the International Court 
of Justice on the international status 
of the territory of South-West 
Africa, the President of the Court 
has made an order fixing March 20, 
1950, as the time limit for the filing 
of written statements on this ques- 
tion by Member States of the United 
Nations. 





However, General Romulo did 
advance another suggestion—that 
the first priority should be given 
in the discussions to the possibility 
of reaching some agreement on in- 
terim prohibition or control. 


An Accelerating Race 


His letter said: 

“Every day brings us further evi- 
dence that the race for atomic arma- 
ments is accelerating at a frightening 
rate. The technical improvement of 
atomic weapons and the stock-piling 
of fissionable materials and bombs 
may soon have proceeded so far that 
any plan of effective control will 
have become practically impossible 
of execution even if the interested 
powers were eventually to reach a 
point of agreement on its desir- 
ability. ... 

“No one can have any illusions 
that it will be easy to devise accept- 
able interim measures. Yet the 
enormous complexities of a perma- 
nent system of control may in some 
degree be reduced in an interim 
plan. It should, of course, remain a 
cardinal principle that the efforts to- 
ward a permanent solution should 
never be given up. However, a sus- 
pension of these efforts for a few 
months, while intensive study of pos- 
sible interim measures is undertaken, 
could not seriously jeopardize either 
the positions already taken by the 
parties, or the long-range efforts to- 
ward agreement. 

“I know that there is no need for 
me to emphasize the importance of 
the task which you and the other 
members have before you. This is 
One matter in which every person 
on the planet is intimately and 
vitally concerned. We can be sure 
that the task will be pursued with 
persistence, patience, and in full 
realization of the basic principles for 
which the United Nations stands.” 
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Specialized Agencies Report 
Membership Gains 


New members were reported dur- 
ing December, 1949, by two spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions—the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the World Health 
Organization. In addition, a new 
ratification of the Convention of the 
World Meteorological Organization, 
which is expected to become a spe- 
cialized agency, was reported. 

France ratified the Convention of 
the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion on December 5; 19 ratifications 
and 6 accessions have been de- 
posited to date—a total of 25 out 
of the 30 ratifications or accessions 
needed to bring WMO into being as 
an inter-governmental agency in the 
field of weather-reporting services. 
When established, WMO will suc- 
ceed the International Meteorologi- 
cal Organization, which is now 
operating with headquarters in Laus- 
anne, Switzerland. 

FAO admitted Sweden to mem- 
bership on December 5 by a vote of 
the fifth annual conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Earlier, the confer- 
ence had admitted Afghanistan, 
Indonesia, Israel and Korea as new 
members. 

Bolivia became a member of the 
World Health Organization on De- 
cember 23 when that Government’s 
instrument of ratification of the 
WHO Constitution was deposited 
with the Secretary-General. 


Secretariat Support for Children’s Fund 


Personnel in the Field 


The United Nations now has 365 
members of Commissions, Secre- 
tariat staff, and observers in the field, 
according to a statement by the Sec- 
retary-General—136 in Palestine, 76 
in Greece, 68 in Indonesia, 63 in 
Kashmir, and 22 in Korea. The 
number will rise near the 500 mark 
after the missions for Libya, Eritrea, 
and Somaliland have been organized. 


United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


Security Council 


458TH MEETING—DEc. 29 
India-Pakistan question (8/1430, Add. 
1-3): reps. of India and Pakistan and 
Chairman of U.N. Commission for 
India and Pakistan invited to table; 
President’s report on talks with both 
parties heard. 


Economic and Social Council 


ad hoc Cttee on Implementation 
of Economic and Social Matters 
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DEC. 22 


Session adjourned; report to Council 
adopted by vote of 7-0, with 2 absts. 


Trusteeship Council 
Second Special Session 
8TH MEETING—DEC. 20 


International regime for Jerusalem area 
(T/423): discussion continued; draft 


A recent collection organized throughout the 
United Nations Secretariat resulted in the 
sum of $15,118 being raised for the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. 


At an informal ceremony held at Lake 
Success Secretary-General Trygve Lie handed 
a cheque for this amount to General Lowell 
W. Rooks, (right) UNICEF Fund-Raising Co- 
ordinator. Looking on is William Epstein, 


Chairman of the Secretariat Staff Committee. 


December 20 - January 5 


resol. (T/427) as a whole, as amended 
by Egypt, adopted by vote of 5-0, with 
7 absts.; second special session ad- 
journed. 


ILO 


JAN. 3 


Governing Body (in Mysore, India): 
110th session opened; decision to invite 
United States of Indonesia to be repre- 
sented at regional conference for Asia 
on January 14. 
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